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Inland Marine Lines 
Show Premium Gains 
For First Half Year 


Production Up Over 10% for Some 
Companies; a Few Report In- 
come Even With Year Ago 


LOSSES ARE NOT EXCESSIVE 


Somewhat Higher Than Last Year 
But Still Within Expected Ratio; 
Fewer Small Policies 


Inland marine underwriters report that 
on the basis of actual returns for the 
first five months of this year premium 
production for the first half of 1943 
should run somewhat ahead of the record 
achieved in the corresponding period of 
1942. Some companies are reporting 
gains of as high as 10% and 12%. Others 
say their increases will be more moder- 
ate than that and a few companies state 
that inland marine premium income is 
barely up to that received in the first 
six months of last year. 

Business continuing to expand this 
year is confined largely to lines favor- 
ably affected by the war effort and also 
the personal property floater which is 
gaining in favor in those states where it 
may be written. Inland marine net pre- 
miums for the entire year 1942 amounted 
to about $71,000,000, compared with ap- 
proximately $63,000,000 in 1941. If the 
present rate of increase is maintained 
throughout the current year the net for 
1943 should amount to around $74,000,000. 

Many Large Policies 

Inland marine contracts are larger 
today than ever before, many of them 
involving huge premiums. These policies, 
for the most part, are written to protect 


war products in course of transportation, 
or war material in the hands of bailees. 
The total number of inland marine poli- 
cies has declined, with thousands of small 
contracts of various lines not being re- 
newed by assureds because of restric- 
tions on traveling, sports, ete. 

With extension of theft insurance by 
casualty companies to cover risks outside 
the home, including mysterious disap- 
pearance, many personal effects assured 
have taken advantage of the 50% reduc- 
tion in rates, for restricted coverage, or 
have dropped their insurance altogether. 

Inland marine underwriters are not 
altogether pleased with present develop- 
ments, despite the large volume of in- 
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Brokers & Agents 
Marine Dept. 


Casualty & Surety 
nT 


EVEN A GOOD WORKMAN 
NEEDS THE PROPER TOOLS! 


This is equally true of a good insurance agent! While his chief 
tools are represented by experience and knowledge, other tools 
—in the form of advertising aids—often furnish the introduc- 
tion that helps change a prospect into a valued assured. 


We have attractive folders for various forms of coverage 
with up-to-the-minute explanations—including the new 
Residence and Outside Theft Policy. 


We will be glad to furnish agents with samples of these 
“tools” upon request. 
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Disability Claim 


For several years one of our policyholders has been collecting 
$200 a month from us under a disability claim. From this letter 
to his underwriter you can realize how much he needs the financial 
protection: 


“For several months it has been very difficult for me to get 
about and do things at all. About seven weeks ago I had to go 
to a private hospital to be taken care of. I was in bed four weeks 
there, got to feeling a little better and returned home. After just 
four days I was brought to this hospital in bad shape, and ten 
days ago I had another operation. 


“T am getting along all right but will be compelled to remain 
here awhile. 


“Also, just for good measure, | have trouble with the blood 
cells of my left eye, and I find that my eyesight has failed notice- 
ably in the past few months. Nice celebration of my birthday! 
I had managed to save a few dollars; now that is all gone and 
with bills to pay it will be many months before Ill be able to 
eat in comfort. 


“Thank God—and thank you—for my policy. And thank the 
Company for the splendid way they have stood behind me.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 























Conference on Agents’ 
Compensation Agrees 
On Its Objectives 


New York Meeting Discusses Im- 
portance of Sales Management 
in Any Method Adopted 


TO MEET AGAIN AUGUST 27 


Fifty Companies Have Adopted 
Some Pension System, Eighteen 
Using Bureau Plan 


\n important meeting of two groups 
studying the matter of proposed changes 
in agents’ compensation was held in New 
York last week and reached agreement 
on objectives of all groups now studying 
the question. A further meeting will be 
held August 27. Attending the gathering 
were Harry T. Wright, Chicago, chair- 
man of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ committee and a member of 
Sales Research Bureau committee; A. J. 
Johannsen, K. A. Luther and H. A. 
Schmidt, a subcommittee of Life Mana- 
gers Association of Greater New York, 
and a subcommittee of the Sales Re- 
search Bureau committee on compensa 
tion composed of W. P. Worthington, 
vice chairman of the Bureau’s main com- 
mittee, F. H. Haviland, Dudley Dowell, 
Richard Guest, John Marshall Holcombe 
and L. M. Morrison. Osborne Bethea, a 
member of the New York Managers’ 
committee was out of town attending 
funeral of his brother. 

Agree on Objectives 

The conference agreed that all groups 
studying the compensation question have 
the following objectives: 

1. A compensation plan which gives 
the career man of the business a greater 
feeling of security by providing an ade- 
quate income for his services during his 
productive period and a satisfactory re- 
tirement plan for his own old age. 

2. An adequate compensation plan for 
the general agent or manager who has 
the ability to attract, train and direct 
such men. 

3. That these objectives should be ar- 
rived at at the lowest possible cost to 
policyholders, consistent with adequate 
service. 

Importance of Sales Management 

Several of the plans for changes in 
methods of compensating the agent were 
reviewed. While it was agreed that an 
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What's a life insurance company 


I THE meat-rationed months ahead, 
225,000 hogs will be marketed from farms 
that Metropolitan helped to put on a pro- 
ductive basis. Many an American family will 
enjoy a fine roast of pork from one of them. 

What’s a life insurance company got to do 
with pigs? Simply this... 

Agriculture has always been a basic Amer- 
ican industry, and helping to finance it has 
been a proper investment for life insurance 
companies. Thousands of loans have been 
made by life insurance companies to help 
farmers improve their lands and buildings 
and thus increase food production. 

Metropolitan has been active for over 25 
years in making farm loans. In addition, 
Metropolitan has had the opportunity to re- 
habilitate a good many farms under Com- 
pany management. A majority of these have 
since been sold to real dirt farmers, but some 
still remain in the Company’s possession. 


eot to do with Pigsr 


This spring found these farms ready to 
take part in a wartime pig-raising program. 
Inasmuch as these farms are broadly repre- 
sentative of the farms on which life insurance 
companies have made loans, we'd like to give 
you some figures. 


In answer to America’s call for more meat, 
these farms will help produce, directly or 
indirectly, about 175,000 pigs this summer, 
and perhaps another 50,000 pigs next fall. 
This is an increase of about 28 million pounds 
of pork over that produced on the same 
farms in 1942. 


This year, pork production on these farms 
will total nearly 65 million pounds...enough 
to provide one million Americans with more 
than one pound of pork each week for an 
entire year! In addition, these farms will put 
1800 head of beef cattle on the market this 
summer. Next fall, 2000 more head will be 
put in feed lots. 


Meanwhile, Metropolitan policyholders, 
through their Company, have made and are 
making an important and much needed con- 
tribution to the nation’s wartime food sup- 
ply. Every time they pay their premiums, 
policyholders express their own faith in the 
future of the nation and in the future of 
American agriculture, helping farmers con- 
tribute to a healthier, more abundant 
America. 





COPYRIGHT 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


75th ANNIVE. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 

















THIS IS THE SIXTY-SECOND in Metropolitan’s series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. It appears in: Collier’s, July 3; Saturday Evening 








Post, July 3; Business Week, July 3; Forbes, July 1; Newsweek, July 5; 
American Weekly, July 4; United States News, July 2; Time, July 5; 
Nation’s Business, July; This Week, July 11; American Mercury, July. 
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Col. C. B. Robbins, Long III, Dies In Hospital 


Manager and General Counsel, American Life Convention, 


Had Critical Operation Last October; Former Assistant 
Secretary of War and National Commander American 
Legion; Unusually Fine Organization Executive; 
to be Buried in Arlington 


olonel Charles Burton Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel of American Life 
Convention, an organization of most of the 
life insurance companies, died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on July 5 
of complications which followed a gall 
bladder removal operation performed in 
Chicago late last October. His condition 
has been critical for some time and it was 
not felt that he would ever again return 
to his office. Funeral services were held 
yesterday in Cedar Rapids, which for many 
years was his home and where for some 
time he had been president of the old 
Cedar Rapids Life. Body will be taken 
to Washington for burial in Arlington 
Cemetery. He was Assistant Secretary of 
War in the Coolidge Administration, and 
had been National Commander of the 
American Legion. 

Probably there was no more popular in- 
surance man in the country in his own 
field than was Colonel Robbins and in 
every respect he was a great inter-company 
organization man. He leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. T. C. Yarnell of Akron, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Alvin W. Allen, Cedar Rapids, and 
a son Capt. Lewis F. Robbins, U. S. 
Army now stationed at Camp Hood, Tex. 


His Defiance of SEC Demand for Cor- 
respondence With Members of 
Congress 


While Col. Robbins was one of the 
most diplomatic and amiable of men, he 
had plenty of punch and was blunt enough 
on occasions when he was aroused by a 
sense Of injustice or when he ran against 
demagoguery or what he regarded as un- 
fairness in the handling of insurance com- 
panies and insurance people. He gave a 
good illustration of this during the in- 


| vestigation of life insurance by Temporary 


Yational Economic Committee at a time 


| when two representatives of the SEC, 
~ headed by H. A. Blomquist, 


then chief 
investigator, came into his office and de- 
manded that he turn over to SEC the 
correspondence Robbins had had with 
members of Congress, protesting against 
SEC criticisms and activities relative to 
life insurance. Colonel Robbins took the 
position that this correspondence with 
members of Congress was privileged. 
When Inspector Blomquist displayed a 
message he had received from SEC in 
Washington advising that unless Robbins 
turned over the correspondence with Con- 
gressmen protesting against the attacks 


» made on life insurance a subpoena would 


' be issued, and warning him not to remove 


_ or destroy the correspondence, he 


not 


' only refused to furnish the correspondence 


to SEC representatives, but shouted at 


- them, “Til fight till hell freezes over and 
| take this matter to the Supreme Court of 


- United States, if necessary. That 
urt has ruled on such hijacking 
>) inethods.” 












rom one end of the United States to 
the other he received messages congratu- 
lating him on his courage in this incident. 


His Military Experience 


orn on a farm near Hastings, Iowa, 
son of Lewis and Harriet E. Benson 
Re bbins, Colonel Robbins studied at the 
th niversity of Nebraska and later attended 

lumbia University where he received 
' M.A. degree. 

His first military experience was with 
th First Nebraska U. S. Volunteers, en- 
lering the service as a private. Within a 
month he became a sergeant and then 
Was promoted to second lieutenant after 


_ the regiment had reached the Philippines. 


"Saw service in twenty-seven battles in 
¢ Philippines; was wounded at Marilao, 





and on March 27, was cited for 
gallantry in action. 

He was mustered out in August, 1899, 
and after his return to the U. S. A., en- 
tered Columbia University where he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts in 
1903. In 1904 he was admitted to the 
bar in Iowa and later served for ten 
years as a judge of the Superior Court. 
He left the bench in 1916 to go to the 
Mexican border with the First Iowa In- 
fantry as captain. Towards the close 
of that service he was commissioned a 
major. 

When the first World War began he 
went overseas with the Thirty-fifth Di- 
vision and later was adjutant of the 
Sixty-ninth Infantry Brigade and after 
the armistice he became a colonel in the 
Infantry Officers Reserve Corps. 

Becomes Assistant Secretary of War 

In 1928 President Coolidge appointed 


1899, 


Colonel 
War in 


Robbins Assistant Secretary of 
which post he served for two 
years. He was an unusually able junior 
cabinet officer; won friends throughout 
Washington and in Army circles; built up 
a splendid national reputation. 

As Assistant Secretary of War he 
warned the country that there can be no 
national security without national defense. 
He made a tour of Citizens Military 
Training Camps and perfected, under the 
National Defense Act, the War Depart- 
ment’s plan for industrial mobilization, 
which his predecessor, and great friend, 
Hanford MacNider, now General Mac- 
Nider, drew up. 

The 1930 convention of the American 
Legion in Boston adopted the report of 
his defense committee calling for a stand- 
ing Army of 125,000 men and_ 12,000 
officers and a National Guard of 210,000. 

In February, 1932, his Legion committee 
sent to President Hoover its report assert- 
ing that “the so-called hand of economy 
has placed its fingers upon the throats of 
our Army and Navy and is slowly stran- 
gling them to death.” 

Colonel Robbins was prominent in the 
American Legion from the start. He 
became commander of the Legion in Iowa 
and later became national commander. 

He told the 1928 graduating class at 


Tributes From Some Insurance Leaders 


Col. Franklin D’Olier 
President, The Prudential 

The contribution which Burt Robbins 
made to the whole institution of life 
insurance was outsanding as he not only 
knew the meaning of cooperation but 
constantly practiced it. Possessing social 
grace and a deep understanding of peo- 
ple he won confidence in all circles where 
he made contacts and his was an extraor- 
dinary effectiveness in bringing persons 
together and in helping them arrive at 
a common viewpoint. 

My acquaintance with Colonel Rob- 
bins began when I was first national 
commander of the American Legion 
and he became commander of the lowa 
legion. We were introduced by Han- 
ford MacNider, a fellow Iowan who be- 
came national commander of the Legion, 
later Assistant Secretary of War and 
then United States Minister to Can- 
ada and at present time is a general who 
has won distinction overseas. My asso- 
ciation with Col. Robbins continued close 
from those early Legion days. Soon 
after I came with The Prudential in 1926 
I was invited by him to attend the 
American Life Convention and was a 
regular attendant at its annual conven- 
tions for years. I not only, looked upon 
him as a close personal friend but as a 
fine business friend as well. 





Leroy A. Lincoln 
President, Metropolitan Life 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metro- 
politan Life, sent the following tele- 
gram to William C. Schuppel, American 
Life Convention: 

Burt Robbins had many friends in our 
Metropolitan organization and each of 
them joins me in expressing to you and 
to the American Life Convention our 
sincerest sympathy in your great loss. 
Colonel Robbins had been a tower of 
strength in many activities which had to 
do with the strengthening of the busi- 
ness and enhancing its good name. His 
passing constitutes a loss not only to 
the American Life Convention but to 
the whole institution of life insurance. 


Ralph H. Kastner 
Associate Counsel, 
American Life Convention 
It is not possible to portray in mere 
words the activities of Colonel Robbins 
during his incumbency as thé convention’s 





manager and general counsel. An able 
executive, he was unfailingly courteous, 


kindly and considerate. While he directed 
the convention’s work the membership of 
the American Life Convention increased 
from 126 companies to 176 companies, 
which may provide one criterion, however 
poor, of his caliber. Companies and in- 
dividuals were attracted, not only by his 
ability but likewise by his human friendly 
quality. He acted as the catalyst which 
made men pull together. 

While all who knew the Colonel will 
mourn his passing, those of us who had 
the privilege of knowing him best will 
find solace, not in tears, which the Colonel 
would have been the first to deprecate, but 
rather in the fact that his kindness, his 
brctherliness, the memory of his keen in- 
tellect—used only to help and never to 
wound—will live long in the hearts of all 
who knew him. 


Byron K. Elliott 
Vice President and General Counsel, 
John Hancock 


To those of us who have been closely 
associated with him Colonel Robbins’ lead- 
ership seemed based upon a quick, native 
perception of what is right and a willing- 
ness to fight for it with all the forces 
of a strong personality. A_ fearless 
soldier, upright judge, faithful trustee and 
able executive, he drew to himself the ad- 
miration and affection of those who met 
him. His satisfaction in being an Amer- 
ican and his passionate devotion to his 
country never diminished. Whether in 
prosperity or adversity he was proud of 
his country and governed his personal life 
so that his country could be proud of him 
as an example of its citizenship. 





Cornelius A. Craig 
Chairman, National Life & Accident, 
Nashville 


Robbins was one of the out- 
standing men in American life insurance 
of his or of any day. As general man- 
ager of the American Life Convention his 
inflnence was nation-wide. Strong in his 
convictions, persuasive in his arguments, 
but with all a kindly spirit, he wielded an 
influence that will live as long as life in 


Colonel 


surance is sold. No man in the industry 
was more beloved; none will be more 
missed, 


More Tributes on Page 4 








CHARLES 


BURTON ROBBINS 


West Point that world peace was some- 
thing to be hoped for and prayed for, 
and that it could not be brought about 
by the disarmament of any one nation. 

“With the present state of feeling of 
mankind throughout the world,” he con- 
tinued, “the best way to avoid war is to 
be prepared to meet it if it should come 
but never by word or act to invite ag- 
gression.” 

In November of the same year he urged 
the Rotary Club of New York to “turn 
a deaf ear to the fallacies of international- 
ism and pacifism,” and added: “It is be- 
cause of our traditional policy of unpre- 
paredness that our wars have been fought.” 

For a long time Colonel Robbins was 
one of the civic leaders of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. He was chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Des Moines; di- 
rector, Merchants National Bank of that 
city, and in 1929 became president of the 
Cedar Rapids Life, which company was 
reinsured on December 1, 1936, by the 
United Benefit Life of Omaha. 


Goes With ALC 


He became a member of the executive 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention in 1925, remaining on that com- 
mittee until 1933. He was elected man- 
ager and general counsel of the ALC in 
1935. He quickly proved that he was an 
unusually able inter-company organization 
executive and ALC grew under his di- 
rection. He was an admirable presiding 
officer at conventions and a master in 
handling committees and in inducing prom- 
inent men to make addresses before the 
annual conventions of the AL 

His great interest in the fighting serv- 
ices of the country showed itself many 
times during his ALC administration and 
he was also keenly interested in civic 
aviation. Discussing the latter subject 
before the ALC in 1930 he urged against 
rate discrimination by insurance compa 
nies in the case of travelers on passenger 
planes, saving they should be treated the 
same as passengers in other modes of 
transportation. He predicted that travel 
by air would be as common as travel by 
rail before many years had gone by. 

Col. Robbins was a member of the 
American Bar Association, Iowa Stat 
Bar Association, Iowa State Historical 
Association, Delta Tau Delta, Cedar 
Rapids Country Club, Army and Navy 
Club, National Press Club, Washington, 
Tavern Club, Chicago, Bankers Club, New 
York and was a 32nd Desece Mason. 





ALC Funeral Committee 


President Schuppel of ALC named all 
members of executive committee and all 
past presidents as special committee rep 
re senting ALC at Colonel Robbins’ fu 
neral in Cedar Rapids. Ceremonies at 


Arlington are expected to be Saturday 
morning. 
Robert L. Hogg, associate general 


counsel, represented the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the funefal. 
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hearts nd Pa. War 
Committee of Finance 


THIRD WAR LOAN CAMPAIGN 


Appointment Made by Secretary of the 
Treasury; Roberts’ Telegram Accept- 
ing New Post 


Ellsworth A. Roberts, president of Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, who has assumed 
the chairmanship of the Pennsylvania 
War Finance Committee, newly created 
organization to merge the activities of 

e War Savings Staff and Victory Fund 
Committee, on July 3 called upon all 





BS Px 


ROBERTS 


regional and county chairmen and co 
hairmen for immediate assistance in 
planning the Third War Loan campaign 
scheduled to raise 18 billion dollars na 
tion-wide on September 9 

[fn announcing Mr 
ment to head the combined organizations 
the Secretary of the Treasury said the 
isurance president will have full author 
itv and responsibility for the organiza 
tion and « —— of all War Bond ac 
— sin the state. “Furtherance of the 
vayroll savings plan which already has 
ack d high percentages in Pennsyl- 
vania will be one of the new commit- 
undertakings,” the Secretary as- 


Roberts’ appoint 


tee s 


S¢ rted. 


Work of organizing War Bond sales 
will be intensified in three directions 
comprising the banking and investment 
division; industrial division, including 
pavroll savings; and community division 
responsible for campaigns and house to 
house canvassing. This procedure is de- 
sig med to provide coverage of the entire 
Stats 


Appointment Well Received in Phila- 
delphia Financial Circles 


The appointment of Mr. Roberts, who 
is national president of Community 
Chests and Councils, Ine. the policy 
making body for 600 community and 
war chests throughout the United States, 
was praised by financial leaders of Plul- 
adelphia. 

In a telegram to Secretary Morgenthau 
\lfred H. Williams, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia and chair- 
man of the Second War Loan in the 
Third Federal District, said: 
“You could not have made a_ better 
choice of a chief for Pennsylvania’s fur- 
ther bond-selling support of the nation’s 
war effort.” 

In accepting the responsibility, Mr 
Roberts said: “I feel that it is a privi- 
lege to assist the Treasury in its effort 
to finance the war in a sound manner. 
| am fully aware of the great importance 
of the job ahead of us. It is a tremen 
dous task and calls for full cooperation 
by every one of us, particularly those 
experienced workers who devoted so 
muuch of their time and energy to the 


Reserve 





First and Second War Loan drives. [| 


appeal to all the regional and county 
chairmen and co-chairmen to give im- 
mediate thought to the improvement of 
the existing organization which is an 
outgrowth of the consolidation of the 
Victory Fund Committee and the War 
Savings Staff. Conferences of chairmen 
will be held as soon as possible to work 
out plans of the forthcoming drive which 
opens on September 9.” 

Mr. Roberts is a director of the Phila- 
delphia War Chest. He formerly was 
vice president and general counsel of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
St. Paul. He is a World War veteran, 
active in church and fraternal affairs, 
and served as president of Gyro Inter- 
national. 


SURVEY BY BEATRICE JONES 


Will Tell National Manian of Life 
Underwriters What Women Agents Are 
Writing Nowadays; Panel Topics 
Announced 
Beatrice Jones, agency assistant, Guard- 
ian Life, will be a featured speaker on 
program of annual meeting of National 
Association of Life Underwriters at the 


women’s section, September 15. She will 
present findings of a survey covering 
business written by women in many 


companies. 

Women’s section program will include 
discussion of sources of business. One 
panel will direct attention toward “nor- 
mal prospecting” on lives of boys and 
virls, young women with new jobs, ca- 
reer women, young non- draft fathers, 
wives and older men. Another will con- 
cern itself with “specialty production,” 
including taxation insurance, single pre- 
miums and annuities, pension trusts, con- 
version of capital and business insurance. 


RAILROAD BUSINESS GAIN 
Pacific Mutual Life reports that its 
new business written in the Railroad 
Division for the “y five months of the 
year, ending May 31, is 72.8% ahead of 
the amount for : same period of 1942. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


Room 2418, 70 Pine St., New York 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0109 








ELECT CONNELL AND GOODRIDGE 

New chairman of board of past presi- 
dents, Life Underwriters Association of 
City of New York, Inc., is Clancy D. 
Connell, general agent, Provident Mu- 
tual. His election means that also he 
will serve on association’s administrative 
committee as well as board of directors. 
He is a trustee of National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Leon Gilbert Si- 
mon, Equitable, and Gustav V. Wuerth, 
Northwestern Mutual, have been named 
for board of directors of past presidents. 

George A. Goodridge, Young agency, 
State Mutual, is now chairman of the 
board of field directors of local under- 
writers’ association and will also serve 
on administrative committee and board 
of directors. Jerry J. Jerome, Sr., Guard- 
ian, and Sidney L. Wolkenberg, Union 
Central, have been made members of 
the board of directors. 





PEREZ F. HUFF 70 YEARS OLD 

Perez F. Huff, Los Angeles, resident 
vice president Bankers National Life, is 
70 years old. Before going to the Coast 
Mr. Huff had had a long career as a 
general agent in the East, for vears 
being a leading general agent of the 
Travelers in New York City. He began 
his insurance career in Florida. 


FRANKLIN FIRE ON COAST 
The Franklin Life has entered Oregon 
and Washington. J. V. Whaley, direc- 
tor of agencies for the company, recently 

completed a visit to the Pacific Coast. 
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{ waging all-out war. 


to serve as Life Underwriters are also doing their part, by 
of Life Insurance more effectively and 
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on the home front are selling War Bonds and 
serving on draft boards, ew air raid wardens, auxiliary police, 


. and they are investing gener- 


: an orderly, voluntary, 


sign for Victory which Hitler can neither understand, nor stop. 
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HES MOINES 


Tributes to Col. Robbins 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Vincent P. Whitsitt 


Manager and General Counsel, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


Through its common interests with the 
American Life Convention the Association 
of Lite Insurance Presidents was priv- 
ileged to enjoy many close contacts with 
Colonel Robbins. 'He exemplified all that 
is best in our business and civic life. He 
served his country and his community 
faithfully and with distinction, as a sol- 
dier, as a business eexcutive and in public 
office. He believed implicitly in the stew- 
ardship of life insurance and was proud 
to have a part in helping it discharge that 
trust. Life insurance has suffered a se- 
vere loss in the passing of one of its 
ablest leaders. All who knew him have 
lost a loyal friend. 


Holgar J. Johnson 
President, Institute of Life Insurance 
The life insurance business owes much 

to Burt Robbins for his contribution in 
leadership which meant so much for the 
American Life Convention and was felt 
throughout the business. His capacity for 
friendship and his ability to make every 
one like him and his cause were assets 
that will be very much missed not only 
by his friends within the business but 
by the innumerable friends he made for 
life insurance. 


Alexander E. Patterson 
Executive Vice President, Mutual Life 


Colonel Robbins was not only a soldier, 
a statesman and an able organizer, but a 
sound philosopher, a man of vision with 
the courage of his convictions. His out- 
standing management of American Life 
Convention during the past decade added 
much to its prestige, growth and progress, 
while at the same time he contributed 
greatly to the entire institution of life 
insurance. His influence and inspiration, 
together with his capacity for sincere 
and enduring friendships, will be widely 
missed, 


Claris Adams 
President, Ohio State Life 

Few men of this generation have made 
a greater or more constructive contribu- 
tion to the institution of life insurance 
than Charles Burton Robbins. Under 
his wise management and brilliant leader- 
ship the American Life Convention, long 
an important influence in our business, 
reached the peak of its power and usce- 
fulness. He had the universal respect, 
the complete confidence and unqualified 
affection of his fellows. The impress 0! 
his life and works upon life insurance 
will be permanent. His passing leaves 4 
wide gap in our ranks and a great void 

in the hearts of his friends. 





HARVEY WEEKS WEDS 


Harvey Weeks, vice president of Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust of New 
York and former New York life insur 
ance man who has a wide acquaintane' 
in the business, and Mrs. Henry Hale 
Ir., of this city, were married July 4 
in Princeton University Chapel. Ti 
bride is assistant editor of “Town and 
Country” magazine. Mr. Weeks’ first 
wife died last year. 
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N ewhouse & Sayre Now 
Great-West Gen. Agts. 


GET CALIFORNIA APPOINTMENT 
One of Best Known Country-Wide 
Insurance Corporations, With Many 
Branches; Great-West in 10 States 


Che Great-West Life of Winnipeg has 
entered California and has appointed 
Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., to act as gen- 
eral agents, and the general agents have 
appointed J. Clayton Schaefer as life 
manager. Headquarters of the life de- 
partment will be located in the Newhouse 
& Sayre branch in Los Angeles. 

fhe appointment will interest insur- 
ance men from many angles. Newhouse 




















HAROLD J. TOSO 


J. CLAYTON 
SCHAEFER 


& Sayre, Inc., is an insurance production 
corporation which does a_ nation-wide 
business. Its main office is in New York 
City, and it has branches in Chicago, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. It is coun- 
try-wide underwriting manager for the 
Home Insurance Co. fleet of companies 
for All Risk insurance. It is aviation 
general agent, country-wide, for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability ; and also represents the 
Employers’ for all casualty lines in 
Greater New York. 

President of Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., 
is H. Edward Sayre and vice president is 
Robert J. Newhouse. Secretary is John 
|. Manning. Pacific Coast department of 
Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., is in charge of 
Harold J. Toso, resident vice president, 
San Francisco. Associated with him are 
Vincent M. Haidinger, manager, Los 
Angeles branch; and Lee J. Hoagland, 
assistant manager, San Francisco branch. 
|. Clayton Schaefer, new life manager, 
has had nineteen years of sales and ex- 
ecutive. experience. 

The Great-West connection marks the 
initial venture of Newhouse & Sayre, 
Inc., in the life insurance field. The 
Great-West entered the United States in 
1906, first state in which it did business 
in this country being North Dakota. It 
now does business in ten states. One of 
the cities in this country where it has 
been particularly successful is Chicago. 


MANAGER AT KNOXVILLE 





Fidelity Mutual Appoints O. E. McCul- 
lough, Formerly Manager There for 
United American 
Oris E. McCullough has resigned from 
the American United Life, for which he 
was manager at Knoxville, Tenn., to ac- 
cept appointment as manager for the 
lidelity Mutual in that city, effective 
uly 1. 
Following his graduation from Hendrix 
College, at Conway, Ark., where he was 
an outstanding athlete, Mr. McCullough 
taught and was for five years superin- 
tendent of schools, resigning in 1932 to 
cnter the life insurance business in 
Little Rock with the Union Central. 
'n 1938 he was transferred to Knoxville 
s manager for that company, and con- 
nued in that position until his recent 
onnection with the American United, 
rom which he now has resigned to ac- 

ept the Fidelity appointment. 





Walter G. Gastil’s general agency of 
he Connecticut General Life at Los 
\ngeles, closed the first half of the year 
vith a gain of 44% in paid-for business. 


How Far Does Federal System Extend ? 


Boundary Line Seems a Mirage, Says Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Polish National Life vs. National Labor Relations Board 


Although the decision of some weeks 
ago of the Circuit Court of Appeals hold- 
ing that the Polish National Life is sub- 
ject to the National Labor Relations Act 
since its business was “affecting com- 
merce” within the meaning of the act 
was a decision with serious implications, 
especially as it was delivered while the 
case of the Government against fire in- 
surance companies is still pending in 
Atlanta there were some extracts in the 
Polish National decision which had con- 
siderable humor in them. They had to 
do with the ambit of Congressional pow- 
er. These paragraphs were in the fol- 
Icwing part of the decision in Wickard 
vs. Filburn: 

“Any doubt heretofore existing as to 
the broad and well near conclusive power 
of Congress over transactions and activi- 
ties ‘affecting commerce’ has been dis- 
pelled by the Supreme Court in Wickard 
v. Filburn, supra. In that case, the court 
had before it an attack upon the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which 
fixed marketing quotas for certain farm 
products, with a penalty for production 
in violation of such quotas. The par- 
ticular facts before the court, briefly 
stated, were that a farmer sowed 23 
acres of wheat, or some 12 acres in ex- 
cess of his quota. On this excess quota 
he produced 239 bushels, which were not 
sold on the market but utilized on his 
farm as feed for livestock. The penalty 
under the Act was imposed not only 
upon the excess production but upon all 
that he had produced. It was argued 
that this production was purely of a local 
nature, could not have affected com- 
merce, and was therefore beyond the au- 
thority of Congress. The court notes 
(page 118) that the Act under attack 
extended federal regulation ‘to produc- 
tion not intended in any part for com- 


merce but wholly for consumption on 

the farm.’ The court, in sustaining the 

Congressional power, on page 125 said: 
““But even if appelle’s activity be 
local and though it may not be re 
garded as commerce, it may still, 
whatever its nature, be reached by 
Congress if it exerts a substantial 
economic effect on interstate com- 
merce, and this irrespective of wheth- 
er such effect is what might at some 
earlier time have been defined as 
“direct” or “indirect.” ’ 


Mirage 

“Thus, while the Supreme Court in 
N. L. R. B. v. Jones and Laughlin, supra 
(page 30), stated ‘that distinction be- 
tween what is national and what is local 
in the activities of commerce is vital to 
the maintenance of our federal system,’ 
it appears, from the Filburn case, that 
the boundary line marking such distinc- 
tion has been advanced to the point 
where only a mirage lies beyond. Per 
haps the cackle of the farmer’s hen as 
she announces the completion of her 
daily chore, or the squeal of his pig in 
its struggle to become a porker, are yet 
beyond this boundary line, but of this 
we give no assurance. 

“This decision that Congress is em- 
powered under the Commerce Clause to 
regulate a farmer in the production of 
wheat, even though such ‘activity be local 
and though it may not be regarded as 
commerce,’ leaves little room to doubt 
that the activities of petitioner are with- 
in the ambit of Congressional power. 
The fact, if such it be, that insurance is 
not commerce or that petitioner is a non- 
profit organization no longer requires a 
contrary conclusion. We therefore affirm 
the Board’s determination that petitioner 
was within the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act.” 





WILLIAM A. RAWLINGS DEAD 
Massachusetts Mutual Vice President in 
Charge of Mortgages With 
Company Fifty Years 

William A. Rawlings, vice president in 
charge of mortgage loans, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, from 1933 until the 
time of his retirement in August, 1940, 
died at his home in Springfield, July 1. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Idena 
(Rippey) Rawlings, and a son, William 
R. Rawlings. 

Entering the employ of the company in 
1892, when he was but 22 years old, he 
steadily rose from a humble position to 
one of high honor and trust. He was 
first a clerk and stenographer in the 
Salina, Kans., mortgage loan office; then 
in 1894 he went to Kansas City as 
cashier of both the insurance agency 
and the loan office. In October, 1901, 
jhe was transferred to the mortgage loan 
department at the home office. 

In February, 1907, a loan agency was 
established in Pittsburgh and Mr. Rawl- 
ings was placed in charge as manager. 
Three years later that office was closed 
and Mr. Rawlings was made manager of 
the newly established loan agency at 
Washington. 

On August 17, 1925, he was recalled to 
the home office and appointed assistant 
superintendent of loans. Since then he 
was successively associate superintendent 
of loans; superintendent of loans; sec- 
ond vice president, and vice president. 


ENTERS ADDITIONAL STATES 

Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia has been entered in Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Delaware for 
the various lines of insurance the com- 
pany issues, and plans are under way for 
development of the four states. 


U. S. Review 75 Years Old; 
Under Third Dearden Editor 


The United States Review, Philadelphia 
insurance publication, this month is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth 
continuously under editorship of a mem 
ber of the Dearden family. It was 
founded in Chicago, in July, 1868, by 
Robert R. Dearden, as the Northwestern 
Review. In 1871 the plant of the publi- 
cation was destroyed in the disastrous 
Chicago fire and the original Robert 
R. Dearden published an “extra” at a 
little country job printing plant. In the 
fall of 1875 he moved the paper to Phila- 
delphia and changed its name to United 
States Review. 

Robert R. Dearden, Jr., son of the 
founder and father of Robert R. Dearden 
3rd, the present president, joined the 
publication in 1888, remaining with it 
continuously until his death September 
21, 1938, when he was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Robert R. Dearden 3rd, who has 
been actively identified with the paper 
since 1922. Other officers are Edward 
C. Dearden, vice president and treasurer; 
William D. Elton, vice president and life 
insurance editor; Leonard R. Snyder, 
vice president and fire and casualty edi- 
tor, and T. W. Dealy, vice president. 


anniversary, 





LINCOLN NATIONAL INCREASE 

A 26% increase in contest winners this 
year over last year was scored in a re- 
cent President’s Month contest held by 
the Lincoln National in honor of Presi- 
dent A. J. McAndless. Henry Friedman, 
Los Angeles, won the President’s Month 
trophy for the largest personal paid pro- 
duction. Other prizes for individual win- 
ners included personal memento awards 
autographed by Mr. McAndless, and pur- 
chase coupons. 


In Charge of Group Ins. 


OUTSTANDING IN SALES FIELD 


Entered Life Insurance With Equitable 
Society After Making Great Record as 
Football Coach and Community Leader 


Vincent S. Welch has been made vice 


president of the Equitable Life Assur 
ance Society, in charge of the group 
insurance department. For some time 
he has been handling executive duties 


in both the group and ordinary insurance 
departments, his title having been second 





VINCENT S. WELCH 


vice president. He is one of the most 
dynamic figures in the sales field, an ex 
traordinary “pep” talker, and won na 
tional prominence when he was captain 
of a “prep school” football team which 
proved unbeatable Dean Academy, 
Springfield, Mass.—a member of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and as 
coach of Hobart 
Was Secretary of Geneva C. of C. 
While at University of Pennsylvania 
he went into the first World War and 
served overseas as a captain of infantry 
At U. of P. he had been a star half back 
He became a member of the Hobart 
college faculty, Geneva, N. Y.. as well 
as director of athletics and for a decade 


eleven, 
college 


turned out well-drilled eclevens which 
earned Hobart fame in small college 
football circles. 

At the same time Mr. Welch served 


as secretary of the Geneva Chamber of 
Commerce and developed that organiza 


tion into one of the largest and most 
active in any small city. He was also 
chairman of the finance committee ot 


the Geneva Bank, and served as_ the 
directing head of a number of other civic 
organizations and movements. 

\ firm believer in life insurance, Mr 
Welch joined the Equitable to assist in 
the direction of a national campaign to 
write $100,000,000 of group protection in 
100 days. The campaign objective was 
exceeded and Mr. Welch went out into 
the field as a representative, attached 
to the Equitable agency at Rochester, 
N. Y. He soon proved himself to be a 
salesman of unusual ability, and was 
brought back to the Equitable’s hom« 
office in January, 1930. Shortly there 
after he was appointed as regional group 
supervisor for Greater New York. Under 
his direction New York group 
insurance set all-time records, and many 
leading New York companies adopted 
a group insurance program because of 
Mr. Welch’s persuasive approach. 

In October, 1933, Mr. Welch was 
named as manager of the group depart 
ment to direct the nation-wide sale ot 
group insurance. Year after year, de 
spite depressed business conditions, the 
Equitable’s group went fo new 
records. 


sale S of 


sales 


Becomes Vice President 
In February, 1937, Mr. Welch was ap- 
pointed a second vice president and later 
that year was transferred to Chicago to 
supervise Equitable agencies in the Cen 
tral and Western section of the country 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Penn Home Office Meet 


HAVE AVERAGE AGE OF 45 





Entered Life Insurance From Automo- 
bile, Advertising, Jewelry and Other 
Fields; Meet Officers and Trustees 


Seven first-year leaders in production 
among the Penn Mutual 
were given trips to Philadelphia to at- 
tend the summer quarterly meeting of 
the President's Club at the home office. 
Phere were greeted by the staff of 
he agency department and presented to 
President John A. Stevenson, and were 
taken on a two-days’ study of the office 
procedure in the various departments, to 
see how the system works. 

President Stevenson tendered them a 
luncheon to which also came _ trustees 
George Wharton Pepper and John Story 
lenks and Chairman of the Board Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, and all the officers of 
the company. 

The seven came from California, Mon- 
Iinois, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee. Each in his first year had 
written more paid-for business, by either 
lives, than any other agent 
who began with the company in the 
month he did. 

Some of Those at the Meeting 

Dovle M. Smith, of the McMillan 
Avency, Los Angeles, is a Washington 
University graduate, was twelve years in 
the automobile sales business before com- 
ne into life insurance selling at age 41, 
and wrote $292,000 on eighty-one lives in 


Life’s agents 


they 


tana, 


volume or 


Sali 


his first vear. 
Nicklaus Martin, of the Roberts Agen- 


cy at Billings, Mont., had been a farmer 


and salesman of household remedies and 
automobiles. He began selling life in- 
surance at age 45, wrote 102 lives his 
first vear 

Ellis M. Lyons, Stumes & Loeb Agen- 
cy, was formerly in wholesale jewelry 
and in clothing advertising. In his first 
vear, at age 58, he sold twenty-nine in- 


Surance cases, 


Tames A. Elam, Wuertenbaecher 
\cency, located in University City, Mis 
souri, in his first year, at age 46, wrote 


sixty-eight lives. After at 
Washington University, he was 


$432,000 on 


tel dit t 


an auditor and was a salesman in the 
electrical industry 

lr. Sewall Messinger, Purser Agency, 
Providence, started in life insurance at 
ave 53. and in his first year wrote 
$271,018 on sixty-eight lives. He had 
been in the contracting business, and 
later formed Messinger Motors, Inc., 


fter serving in World War I. He is 


very a¢tive in fraternal and civic work. 


\. J. Hale, Jr.. Brown Agency, Chat- 
tanooga, is 3l, and began his life insur- 
ance career with a year’s work of 
$136,427 on thirty lives. He had for- 


merly been a salesman in other lines. 


J. D. Smith, Schnell Agency, Peoria, 
a Knox College man, had been selling 
harvesters and farming. His first year 


in life insurance, at age 45, produced 
$119,774 volume on forty-three lives. 

\ll seven men are married and have 
children. Their average age is 45. Four 
of them were college men. 


PARTY FOR JOHN M. HUGHES 


Retiring Executive Manager of New 
York City Life Underwriters Ass’n 
Goes With Home Life July 12 


On Thursday of last week, John M. 
Hughes was the guest of honor at a 
cocktail party given by his friends in 


the business, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Hughes, who for the last five years 
has been executive manager of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 


City, will assume his new duties as 
agency field assistant of the Home Life 
of New York, July 12. He will be as- 
sociated with John H. Evans in the 


sales planning division, which is design- 
ed to train men for managerial responsi- 
bilities. 
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HENRY ABELS 


Henry Abels, vice president of Frank- 


lin Life, Springfield, Ill, on Tuesday 
marked the forty-fifth anniversary of his 
connection with the company. He joined 
the Franklin Life in 1898 as auditor and 








~ Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 
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Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


* 
A. A, Rydgren, President 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 





lhl 





three years later was made secretary of 
the company. He was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1920 and has held that position 
since. In 1933, at the time the new Illinois 
insurance code was being formulated, Mr. 
Abels was chairman of the legislative 
committee representing Illinois legal re- 
serve companies which submitted recom- 
mendations to the Insurance Department, 
many of which were incorporated into 
the insurance code. Mr. Abels, who de- 
spite his 76 years plays a good game of 
golf in the middle 70’s, has been president 
of the American Life Convention and has 
served on the executive committee of that 
organization for several years. 

















the many advantages obtainable under the 6- 


year step-rate plan provided by the 





$5,000 today. 


to $50,000. 





BERKSHIRE BENEFACTOR 


@ Here is a policy, expressly designed for the 
man who would like to own $10,000 of financial 
security and protection, but who can afford only 


It affords lifelong, not temporary, protection, and 
includes cash, loan, and other non-forfeiture pro- 
visions. It costs about half the usual rate for 
Ordinary Life the first year and less than Term 
Insurance at certain ages, and is available from 
ages 20-55 inclusive in amounts from $2500 


Full details concerning the Berkshire Benefactor 
Policy will be gladly furnished you upon request. 


sv berkshir 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1851) 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President - PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Agents’ Compensation 
(Continued from Page 1) 


improvement in the over-all compensa- 
tion plan was desirable, some of the very 
important problems to be faced in con- 
sidering any marked changes in com- 
pensation were brought out. The whole 
question of changing compensation, while 
appearing comparatively simple on the 
surface, becomes more complex to those 
studying the entire problem. 

It was agreed that while changes in 
compensation are important factors in 
stabilizing and increasing agents’ earn- 
ings, the importance of adequate sales 
management was also discussed. Some 
members of the committees felt that this 
phase of the problem had been given too 
little consideration in the discussions of 
the broad problem of agents’ compensa- 
tion. Sales management, both from the 
home office agency department and the 
agency leader, whether he be a general 
agent or manager, is a vitally important 
factor in stabilizing agents’ earnings. 

It was pointed out that before agents’ 
earnings could be increased and _ stabil- 
ized and the proper type of man con- 
tinually attracted to the business, com- 
panies as a whole must rather quickly 
face the problem of eliminating the man 
who is obviously not qualified for the 
business. No compensation plan, in the 
opinion of the committees, will solve the 
problem of the man unqualified for suc- 
cess in the business. 

The unfit agents responsible for the 
large turnover figures are making it 
more difficult not only for the successful 
producer in the business but also more 
difficult to attract the type of career man 
the business is seeking. These men 
could be eliminated rather quickly 
through the cooperation of the manage- 
ment of all companies. By placing greater 
importance on sales management, both 
in the agency department and in the 
field, it was felt that even under present 
compensation plans the earnings of the 
agent could be considerably increased. 

The committees were unanimous, how- 
ever, in the opinion that improved and 
perhaps more modern compensation 
methods were desirable. Approximately 
fifty companies have adopted some form 
of pension plan for their agents and 
eighteen companies have adopted some 
variation of the so-called “Bureau Plan” 
which advocates lower first-year com- 
missions with continuing service fees. 


NEW HONOR FOR PAUL S. MILLER 








Penn Mutual Man President of Penn- 
sylvania State Junior Chamber 
of Commerce 

Paul S. Miller of Philadelphia, recently 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce, last 
week was elected national vice president 
of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Miller, who is with the home 
office of the Penn Mutual Life in the 
Salary Savings division, was the only 
representative from the Eastern U. S. 
to be elected to national office. He has 
served as officer in Junior Chamber or- 
ganizations in Omaha, Cleveland, Wil- 
mington, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. 

In life insurance he was founder of tlie 
first of the agency cashiers associatious. 
at Omaha., He is a graduate of Girard 
College; and a member of the Alumni 
Board of Governors. 
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The More Security You Give Your Family Now, the Greater 
Their Need of Future Security 





THE MORE you do for your family while you’re 
alive, the more important it is to give them assur- 
ance of security in case of your death. It is a very 
difficult and distressing experience for a family 
which has always enjoyed the comforts and luxuries 
of life to have to step down to a much lower standard 
of living. As a matter of fact, it is much better to 
deny your family some of the things they might 
like to have now and use the money to assure them 
a reasonable degree of comfort and security in event 


of your death, rather than to give them everything 
now but provide little security for their future. 
It doesn’t cost much to give your family a 
reasonable degree of security for the future. Not 
since The Travelers developed its new Triple Pro- 
tection plan. Under this new plan a man of 35 can 
assure his family from $7,500 to $75,000 Life in- 
surance protection in case of his death before 
1963 at a cost of slightly less than $1 per $1,000 


per month. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Life pone evs Sold 
5 Billions War Bonds 


CHICAGO LEADS IN SALES 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers Reports on Field Force 
Cooperation 


More than five billion dollars worth 
of War Bonds have been sold in the 
nineteen months since Pearl Harbor to 
fifteen million American workers by the 
life insurance agents of the country, it 
was announced today by Grant Taggart, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

The total of bond sales completed 
inder the payroll savings plans initiated 
by the life agents in cooperation with 
labor, management and other groups, and 
cash sales made by the agents reached 
$5,100,000,000 on July 1. These repre- 
sented purchases by 15,000,000 workers 
in 78,000 firms, which includes about half 
of all persons enrolled under payroll 
savings plans throughout the country. 

In addition to their work in selling E 
bonds, the agents have sold a large vol- 
ume of F and G bonds in both the First 
and Second War Loan drives, their ef- 
forts having drawn special commendation 
from Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
venthau. 

Local Associations Cited 

The outstanding job of the various 
agent groups engaged in war bond sell- 
ing has been that of the Chicago Asso- 
‘jation of Life Underwriters, which re- 
ports sales to July 1 of $250,000,000 to 
1,900,000 persons, with monthly pledges 
on the books of $35,000,000. Excellent 
records have also been made by the 

gents in Indianapolis, Springfield, Mass.., 
Hastiord. Toledo, Rochester, N. Y,, 
Louisville, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spok- 
ane, St. Louis, Minneapolis and Wilkes- 
Barre 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has recognized the work of the life 
insurance agents by awarding to the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers a Certificate for Distinguished Serv- 
ices in War Bond selling, with special 
Treasury Department Citations going to 
twenty-five specific associations of life 
underwriters in: Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Plotidas Georgia, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin and 
Washington 


ENTERS GEORGIA 
North American Life Appoints Dr. G. 

C. McKenzie State Manager; For- 

merly in Loan Business 

The North American Life, Chicago, 
has entered Georgia and announces the 
appointment of Dr. G. C. McKenzie, 
Ashburn, as the state manager. 

For the past thirty-five years Dr. 
McKenzie has operated an_ extensive 
farm loan business which he will con- 
tinue and at the same time develop 
(;eorgia for the North American Life. 

He was a commissioned officer in the 
first World War and at the present time 
holds a Major’s commission in_ the 
Georgia State Guard where he com 
mands the 25th Georgia State Guard 
Division. He is a past president of the 
local American Legion post; the Ki- 
wanis Club; chairman of the local Amer- 
ican Red Cross Fund Drive; the Tax 
Equalization Board; former delegate to 
the Democratic national convention; and 
chairman of the board of education of 
the Ashburn school system for the past 
twenty-six years. 

Associate General Agent Barney Nudel 
man, who joined the Phinehas Prouty, Jr., 
Los Angeles general agency of the Con 
necticut Mutual in May, led all the agency 
force in production of new business during 
June. 








New Beveridge Statement 

Sir William Beveridge has written | 
;}a new memorandum, this one having 
| to do with post-war problems and it 
}is distributed by the Boston Confer- | 
ence of Distribution. It is a fore- | 
| word of a series of pamphlets under 
i the title, “Target for Tomorrow.” His 
| foreword largely consists of questions 
labout public and private enterprise, 
and is largely based on unemployment 
and consumer protection subjects. 
| Combination of public and private en- 
| terprise opens many possibilities for 
future readjustment, he says. | 








INVITED TO BOARD MEETING 
Agents of Standard Life Will Attend 


Directors’ Gathering in Indianapolis 
July 23, Says Harry V. Wade 

The board of directors of Standard 
Life of Indiana has issued invitations to 
all of its agents to attend the regular 
quarterly meeting in Indianapolis, July 
23. Meeting is not stage-managed, but 
will be regular procedure so agents can 
see exactly how directors of company 
conduct its business and discharge its 
duties. Vice President Harry V. Wade 
says that as no single group connected 
with a life company has a greater per- 
sonal interest in the organization than 
the agents he thinks the meeting will be 
an unusually interesting one for all con- 
cerned. 


G. E. PARRIS JUNE LEADER 

George E. Parris, general agent, Bank- 
ers National Life in Philadelphia, led the 
company in new production in June. 
Consistently this year to date he has 
stood high up among the leaders. He 
was a member of the 1942 President’s 
Club, maintained by the Bankers, and 
expects to qualify soon for membership 
in that club for 1943. 


























55 Liberty St. 





V.S. Welch Vice-Pres. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
In February, 1939, he returned to New 
York to handle executive duties in both 
the group and ordinary insurance depart- 
ments. 

A star salesman in his own right, Mr. 
Welch also has developed almost as 
many outstanding insurance representa- 
tives for the Equitable as he did football 
stars at Hobart. 


L. L. NEWMAN AGAIN LEADING 


Lowell L. Newman, the Penn Mutual 
Life’s leading producer of 1942, is holding 
the pace this year. During the last half 
of 1942 and the first half of 1943 he has 
sold more than $1,000,000 of life insur- 
ance. This record — him for 
the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
N.A.L.U., of which he is a life mem- 
ber as well as a qualifying member. 

Mr. Newman is with the Samuel B. 
Gregory agency, Fort Wayne, and oper- 
ates in both Fort Wayne and Indianap- 
olis. Since he started with the Penn 
Mutual in 1921, he has been among the 
four top-ranking producers. In 1940 and 
1942 he was the top-flight man. 





e “one WE STAND 





\ DIVIDED WE FALL 





This eternal principle has brought together the free 
peoples of the United Nations to overthrow an infamous 
enemy who would enslave the world, and has created 
an unbeatable alliance which will become the guardian 
of that higher civilization all men of good will seek 
for themselves and their children’s children. 


More than 70 years ago this principle of collective co- 
operation drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. They knew that men, like 
nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and 
uniting resources to meet them. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 





assures Security 





MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Phone COrtlandt 7-0151 


Did you know that the Fidelity Mutual Life is the only company offering $10 a month disability 
per thousand which accepts such business from brokers and agents of other companies? 





New York 





Union Central’s Single 
Premium Juvenile Policy 


The Union Central has announced a new 
Single Premium Juvenile Policy issued 
from age 0 to 14, and in New York State 
from age 0 to 9. The company states 
this is new in New York, while else- 
where it had previously been issued from 
age 5 to 14. 

In states other than New York, benefits 
are graded below ave 5. Total death 
benefits are payable at age 5. 

In case a Single Premium Juvenile 
policyholder in New York should die be- 
fore having reached the attained age of 
10, premiums are returnable with 3% in- 
terest. The policy automatically becomes 
in full effect, with no medical examina- 
tion required, on the anniversary nearest 
the attained age 10 


NEW YORK JUVENILE POLICIES 
ange With Interest to End of Policy Year 
Nearest 


Age at 

Issue Ist Year 3rd Year 5th Year 7th Year 
0 $259.97 $275.80 $292.59 $310.41 
1 261.05 276.95 293.82 311.71 
2 266.52 282.76 299.98 318.25 
3 273.24 289.88 307.54 326.27 
4 280.54 297.63 315.76 
5 288.30 305.86 324.49 
6 296.41 314.46 
7 304.85 323.42 
8 313.58 
9 322.62 


Each of these premiums with interest 
represents the amount that would be paid 
at death at the end of the policy year. 

The maximum limit on Juvenile Single 
Premium Life insurance is such that the 
net amount at risk is not more than 
$10,000 of ultimate amount. 





Bankers National Employes 
Hold Their Annual Outing 


Home office employes of Bankers Na- 
tional Life, Montclair, held their annual 
outing last Saturday at the Montclair 
Athletic Club and the program included 
an afternoon of outdoor games followed 
by dinner. Informality and good fellow- 
ship reigned throughout. President R. R. 
Lounsbury could not attend but donated 
door prizes. 

Gordon Reeves, purchasing agent of 
the company, was in charge of activities 
and did a fine job. So did Jack Cook, 
home office underwriter, who was chair- 
man of the outing committee, and Miss 
Ruth Wuerfel, agency department, who 
handled dinner arrangements. 


SECURITY MUTUAL GAINS 

Frederick D, Russell, president Secu- 
rity Mutual Life of Binghamton, an- 
nounced that the annual June contest in 
honor of F. Leon Mable, superintendent 
of agencies, resulted in the largest 
amount of new business for June in 
eleven years. The paid-for was the larg- 
cst for June in thirteen years, and the 
total six months paid-for largest in ten 
years. 


50% GAIN IN NEW PAID-FOR 

Eastern Life of New York reports 
that its paid-for new business in June 
exceeded that of June, 1942 by 50% while 
new submitted business since early May 
is coming in at the rate of 60% ahead of 
a year ago. Harry Yarin, vice president, 
attributes this healthy increase to that 
fact that Eastern’s new rates have not 
yet gone into effect and that by the pres- 
ent low rates agents are stimulated to 
greater production. 
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Clark, Reiley, Hoffman 
On Pittsburgh Program 


TO ADDRESS LIFE CONVENTION 





National Association to Hear John Han- 
cock Official, Penn Mutual General 
Agent, Studebaker President 





Paul F. Clark, vice president and di- 
rector, John Hancock Mutual Life; Ed- 
ward L. Reiley, Cleveland general agent 


ior the Penn Mutual Life, and Paul G. 
president of 


Hoffman, the Studebaker 





PAUL F. CLARK 


Corp. of South Bend, Ind., chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and vice chairman of the Business 
Advisory Council, Department of Com- 
merce, will be speakers on the program 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at its meeting at Pittsburgh, 
September 13-17. 

All three of these nationally known 
speakers will appear before main ses- 


American Foto-News, N. Y. 


EDWARD L. REILEY 


ions of the meeting and each one will 
liscuss a phase of the convention theme, 
‘Life Insurance—Geared for Victory,” 
iccording to the first program announce- 
nent of Judd C. Benson, Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati, program chairman. 

Clark Former President 

Mr. Clark, former president of the Na- 
ional Association, joined the John Han- 
‘ock as an agent in Baltimore immedi- 
itely after graduation from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He became the company’s leading 
personal producer and later his Boston 
general agency led the company in pro- 
duction for the seventeen years of its 





existence. He became president of the 
National Association in 1929. He was 
organizer and first chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1927 and in 
1934-35 he was president of the national 
chapter of CLU. He is a director of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
vice president and director of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, director of the 
New England Council and of the Boston 
Municipal Research Bureau and is promi- 
nent in Y. M. C. A. work. 

Mr. Reiley, a graduate in mechanical 
engineering from Lafayette College, who 
saw service in France in the last war, 


joined Penn Mutual in the home office in 
1927. In 1932 he became associated with 
the John A. Stevenson Agency at the 
home office, becoming co-manager in 
1937. Four years later he was made 
general agent for the company in New 
York City and this year became general 
agent at Cleveland. He is past presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Philadelphia 
chapter, CLU, has served as chairman 
of important committees of the National 
Association and of the national chapter, 
CLU, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Everyone in the Bankers 
National Home Office takes 
a personal interest in their 
Field Men. It’s not a cas- 
ual interest but one that 
helps them solve their pros- 
pecting, production and 
underwriting problems. It 
is an interest that keeps 
the executives busy travel- 
ing to make certain they 
understand and can help 
solve individual problems. 


w 


7 
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and for five years was a lecturer 


Heads Canadian Institute 


G. W. Geddes, of the Northern Life 
Assurance Co., London, Ont., was elected 
president of the Life Insurance Institute 
of Canada at the eighth annual meeting 
which was held in Toronto last week. 
First vice president is R. E. Dowsett, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto; second 
vice president, W. M. Anderson, North 
American Life, Toronto; secretary-treas- 
urer, T. M. Sargant, North Amerie 
Life, Toronto. Retiring president of the 
Institute is V. R. Smith, general manager, 
Confederation Life, Toronto. 





THE FRYING PAN— 


Yes, 


“Supermen”’, Uncle Sam is just starting to kindle your fire. 


You're just getting scorched a little around the edges now. It 


won't be long until you start to sizzle and then all you can do 


is to jump out of the proverbial frying pan into a roaring fire. 


You'll find the Bankers National organization—both field and 


home office—doing their best to get that fire started as quickly 


as possible. They are doing more than buying War Bonds, too. 


You'll find them with their sons and daughters in the Army, Navy 


and Marines. You'll find them doing untold volunteer duties after 


a hard day’s work and cheerfully doing without those things 


which you were certain they would not. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


Montclair 


* * % * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


New Jersey 
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Tangible Selling as Seen 
By Lewis B. Hendershot 


TALK BEFORE BERKSHIRE CLUB 





Tells Field Men Insurance Should Be 
Sold in Terms of Advantages 
Buyer Gets 
Lewis B. Hendershot, assistant director 
of agencies, Berkshire Life, in discussing 
present day life insurance selling in a 
talk before the Rhodes Club Work Con- 
ference said that the modern way to sell 
may not be the thing itself, but the 
effect of the commodity in terms of ad- 
vantages, benefits and self-interest from 
the buyer’s standpoint. This technique 
is resultful in other lines and is of real 
advantage in the sale of life insurance. 
“The prospect for life insurance doesn’t 
want a policy; he wants to protect his 
expectations for personal earnings,” he 
said. “He wants financial security for 
himself, his family and his business. He 
wants the provision of a new source of 
income—a definite sum of money—dol- 
lars immediately available and ready to 

work: 

“1. To offset the loss of his earning 

power, if he dies, for the benefit of 
his family. 
To supplement his diminishing 
earning power during his declining 
years and for his own benefit in 
old age. 

“It is of these benefits that the pro- 
spect for life insurance is really thinking 
when he buys life insurance. 

Starting Point of Sensible Selling 

“A straight forward presentation of 
life insurance on the basis of the pro- 
spect’s needs and arranged to suit his 
requirements is almost sure to arouse 
ereater interest and more favorable con- 
sideration than ‘just another offer of life 
insurance’ as is more often the case. 
What surer recipe for sales success can 
there be than to start every sales presen- 
tation with the most interesting subject 
of conversation in the world—the pro 
spect himself ? 

“Upon what firmer foundation can we 
build life insurance merchandising and 
score real success than to adopt the fun- 
damental principle that the satisfaction 
of the prospect’s needs in the most ac- 
ceptable manner is the primary consid 
eration! 

“That’s the starting point of practical 
and sensible selling—the intelligent un- 
derstanding of the prospect’s needs and 
the careful study of his requirements. 

“Then on the basis of needs—the pro- 
spect’s real motive for buying—we can 
devise sound life insurance plans to meet 
those needs and organize forceful sales 
presentations—deliberate, studied cam- 
paigns of interest-awakening statements 
and action-arousing appeals —that will 
be attractive, alluring and convincing. 

“Once we've developed a sound selling 
procedure and then follow-through with 
determined and persistent effort to do a 
thorough selling job in the field, we are 
all set to capitalize fully the opportuni- 
ties of greater production and_ bigger 
earnings.” 


tt 


HOME LIFE’S LARGE GAIN 

Home Life of New York reports the 
best June in paid-for business since 1931. 
The month’s business was 52% better 
than June last year, and 17% ahead of 
last month’s figures. This makes the 
fourth consecutive month in which Home 
Life has shown large increases in paid- 
for over the respective months of last 
year. 

Wilmer M. Hammond, general agent 
at Los Angeles for Aetna Life, has been 
advised by the home office that his 
agency holds first place for the year to 
date in its total of paid-for life insur- 
ance business, and also holds first place 
in paid-for Group insurance. 

The agency closed the first half of the 
year with paid-for business 22.4% ahead 
of the same period in 1942, 


APPOINTED IN SEATTLE 


Franklin G. Stull Made General Agent, 
Succeeding Everett C. Miller; 
Joined Company in 1933 
Franklin G. Stull has been appointed 
general agent for the Penn Mutual Life, 
Seattle. He succeeds Everett C. Miller, 
who has asked to be relieved of the Seat- 

tle post because of his health. 
Mr. Stull is a native of Philadelphia, 








FRANKLIN G. STULL 


and was graduated in 1933 from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania where he took 
special life insurance training under Dr. 
S.S. Huebner. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he became a representative of the 
Penn Mutual in the home office agency. 
Within a short time he was placed in 
charge of his own unit, which developed 
an average production of $1,500,000. He 
served as director of training in that 


agency. His own personal production 
has averaged $350,000 annually. 

He specialized in the programming ap- 
proach to life insurance, and has the 
CLU degree; he has served as secretary 
and as treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of CLU. 

Mr. Stull is a member of the Mask and 
Wig Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club. He is married and has two 
children. 





Pittsburgh Program 
(Continued from Page 9) 


on insurance salesmanship at the Whar- 
ton School. 
Pioneer Auto Man 

Mr. Hoffman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was one of the pio- 
neers in organizing and building Amer- 
ica’s automobile distribution system. He 
joined Studebaker in 1910 and was elected 
president in 1935. A strong prononent 
of highway safety, he was president of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation from 
its inception in 1936 until he was named 
its chairman in 1942. 

He is a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, and director and 
vice president of the Automotive Council 
for War Production and of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. He 
is a director of United Airlines, trustee 
of the University of Chicago and of 
Kenyon College, member of the visiting 
committee, Department of Government, 
Harvard University, and national chair- 
man of the United China Relief. He has 
five sons in the armed forces. 





@ From our advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post ®@ 





of Company we are. 


HOME OFFICE 





An Unexpected Legacy 


A farmer in Kentucky failed to pay the sixth annual 
premium on his policy, but, according to the terms 
of the policy, the insurance was continued for a 


period of nearly seven years. 


After, the insurance expired, the farmer died . . . 

If the policy had been issued on a later form 

the insurance would have continued beyond the date of 

his death. Following our established practice of applying 
the more liberal provisions of new policies to old policies, 
whenever practical, the Company paid the insurance 

to the surprise and gratification of the widow, 


who thought the policy was worthless. 


Perhaps that may help to show you the kind 





THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE CHANGES 


T. J. Sheehy Heads Augusta, Me., Dis- 
trict; G. W. Hopkins, Calais Manager; 
E. R. Smith at Norwalk, Conn. 
Thomas J. Sheehy, since 1938 manage: 
for the Metropolitan Life, at Calais, Me. 
has been named manager at Augusta 
He succeeds John J. Cunningham, who 
has been appointed manager of the Ux 
bridge, Mass., district. Mr. Sheehy is a 
native of Little Falls, N. Y., and in 192) 
became a Metropolitan agent in its 

Augusta district. 

George W. Hopkins, formerly an as- 
sistant manager of the Brockton, Mass. 
district, has been named manager at 
Calais. He entered the Metropolitan 
service in 1929, 

Emerson R. Smith, formerly an agency 
supervisor for the Metropolitan’s New 
England territory, has been named man 
ager in Norwalk, Conn. 








SHEPARD AGENCY UP FRONT 


Henry Friedman of the Walter T. 
Shepard general agency of the Lincoln 
National Life at Los Angeles, won th« 
President’s trophy as the highest pro- 
ducer of all the company’s agents during 
the President’s month contest in May. 

Mr. Shepard’s agency during the same 
contest won second prize in the Class 1 
group. The Los Angeles unit of the 
agency, under Assistant General Agent 
Robert Walker, won first place in the 
Class 2 group. 

The Shepard agency closed the first 
half of 1943 with a gain of more than 
20% in paid-for business over the first 
half of 1942. 





PORTLAND ELECTIONS 


Harold P. Drake, agency assistant 
manager of Equitable Society, is the new 
president of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Portland. Chosen to serve 
with him was Roy S. Wheeler, Mutual 
Life of New York as vice president and 
William Feldemheimer, Aetna Life, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





FRATERNAL REFERENCE BOOKS 


Complete and detailed information on 
fraternal societies, life insurance com- 
panies and life associations appears in 
the 1943 editions of the Consolidated 
Chart of Insurance Organizations and 
Statistics Fraternal Societies from the 
press of the Fraternal Monitor, Roches- 
ter. These publications present a com- 
plete review for 1942 and have been 
compiled by Arthur S. Hamilton. The 
Consolidated Chart combines the reports 
of 384 fraternal societies, life companies 
and life associations, giving practically 
their complete reports to the insurance 
departments together with the rates for 
insurance of the first systems and the 
gain and loss exhibits for 182 life com- 
panies. It comprises eighty-eight items 
on fraternal benefit societies, ninety-two 
on life companies and ninety on life 
associations. 

Statistics Fraternal Societies is a vol- 
ume of 240 pages giving detailed infor- 
mation on practically every fraternal 
benefit society, the membership and 
lodges in good standing, officers, plans, 
rates, average age, mortality, losses paid. 
changes in membership in 1942, amount 
collected, assets, liabilities, reserve, mem 
bers and insurance written, benefits paid 
since organization and many other mor 
tality and special tables. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





Omaha 








Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Manager in Minneapolis 





PALMER ANDERSON 


F. Hobert Haviland vice president of 
Connecticut General Life, announces the 
appointment of Palmer Anderson as man- 
ager for the company at Minneapolis suc- 
ceeding David J. Luick who resigned July 
1 to take an executive position with Marsh 
and McLennan in Chicago. 

Mr. Anderson received his early edu- 
cation in Colfax, Ia., and attended the 
State School of Science in Wahpeton, 
N. D. He entered life insurance in 1930 
after ten years in sales work for a whole- 
sale flour company. His experience in 
life insurance has included both sales and 
management work. Since 1940 he has 
been assistant manager for the Connecticut 
General in Minneapolis. 


MacArthur May Buy Control 
Of Illinois Bankers Life 


Alfred MacArthur, president of Cen- 
tral Life of Illinois, is reported to have 
offered to buy the one-third stock inter- 
est of the Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., owned. by the late Hugh T. 
Martin. The amount named was $400,000 
cash to be paid to Mrs. Martin, which 
would, it is believed, give Mr. Mac- 
Arthur control of the company. 


LOMA Examination Results 


The results of the 1943 LOMA Insti- 
tute examinations are announced by 
Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary, 
showing 1027 examinations were taken by 
students representing ninety-two compa- 
nies. In spite of the distracting interest 
of the World War and the numerous 
added duties assumed by life company 
home and branch office employes, an 
unusually large number of young men 
and women are retaining their interest 
in the LOMA long range educational 
progra Furthermore, life companies 
are encouraging their staffs to take the 
present opportunity to prepare for 
creater responsibilities in the future. 

A number of students completed the 
examinations with high academic honors. 
Cum Laude designations were earned by 
the following students upon the com- 
pletion of the first four examination: 

Archie D. Harder and Leon W. Ells- 
vorth, Southwestern Life; Harold C. 
Sorenson and Robert C. Willis, Modern 
Woodmen; George Holland, Union Labor 
Life. 

“Honorable Mention” was earned by 
Harry J. Rummel, Connecticut General; 
Thomas West, Equitable Society, and 
Donald M. Yost, Continental American. 
for accomplishments in the first four ex- 
aminations. 

“Honorable Mention” was earned also, 
for the completion of the Associate ex- 
iminations by Daniel V. Duff, Equitable 
Society; Philip L. Holden, New England 
Mutual; Rosswel A. McIver, Washington 
National, and Miss Edna F. Atwood, 
‘ashier of the Mutual Benefit branch 
office at Norfolk. 























Wes, we're talking to you and to every other 
man in military service —about Uncle Sam's 
Nationa Service Lire Insurance. 

We don’t make a nickel on it, so we can say 
sincerely that it represents an opportunity you 
must not miss. 

It's term insurance and it's low-cost. You pay 
only 65 per $1000 per month if you are age 20 
—71¢ at age 30, and so on. You may buy up to 
$10,000 and the premium comes out of your 
monthly pay. 

It’s safe and it's simple to get. Full protection 
goes into force the day you apply and sign the 
orm for pay deduction. 

Our interest in this is your interest. Life 
insurance is our business and we know, from 


New England Mutual Life has been running in four national weeklies a full 


our experience in insuring civilians today, and 
in four previous wars, how much its protection 
can mean to those at home. 

You're already doing a grand job “taking care” 
of the enemy — nobody is forgetting that. Here's 
a way you can add to your own peace of mind 
and provide for the home folks as well. 

Get the whole story from your C. O. today, 
and apply for your full $10,000 share of 
Nationat Service Lire Insurance. If you 
don't do it now, it may mean never. 


New England Mutual 


Ly lnsurance Company 





To men about to enter the service 
Get in touch with your regular agent and make 
| the necessary arrangements to keep your present 
life insurance in force. ‘This is made exsy Sor 





you, but there are papers that should be signed. 

New England Mutual's War Service Bureau has 
an informative litle folder, “What the Service 
Man Should Do About His Life Insurance,” that 
will be gladly sent upon request. Just drop a post 
card to our Home Office in Boston. 








of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 
The First Mutuol Life Insurance Compony Chartered in Americo—1835 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


page advertisement urging men in the service to take out the limit of National 


Service Life Insurance offered by the Government. 
July issues of Newsweek, Time, Life and Saturday Evening Post. 


The ads ran in the June and 
The insurance 


business regards this campaign as a fine example of whole-hearted cooperation with 
the Government to have all service people take advantage of the low cost Govern- 


ment insurance. 
Do About His Life Insurance.” 








HEARD On The WAY | 





Donald Knowlton, new Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Hampshire, was born 
in Concord, educated in public schools 
there, in Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts and Boston University Law 
School. He began practicing law, first 
in Boston (1918-20) and then in Concord. 
In October, 1922, President Harding ap- 
pointed him Assistant U. S. Attorney for 
the District of New Hampshire, which 
post he resigned in 1927. He served as 
a Representative in New Hampshire Leg- 
islature for the 1929 session. He became 


legislative counsel to Governor Robert 
O. Blood during 1941 and 1943 sessions 
of the legislature. He has been a mem- 














The company also issues a folder “What the Service Man Should 








ber of the Concord Board of Water 


Commissioners. 

Commissioner Knowlton married Dor- 
othy L. Cooper and they have two chil- 
dren—Barbara and Beverly. 





Five members of the Lincoln National 
Life have successfully completed joint 
examinations of the Actuarial Society 
of America and the American Institute 
of Actuaries. They are shown in the 
accompanying picture receiving bonuses 
from A. J. McAndless, president; Walter 
O. Menge, second vice president; and 
Ronald G. Stagg, associate actuary. Left 
to right in the picture are Walter W. 
Steffen, Dean A. Thomas, James L. 
Martin, Samuel P. Adams, George M. 
Bryce, Mr. Stagg, Mr. Menge and Mr. 
McAndless. 

Mr. Bryce, manager of the new busi- 
ness department of the company, has 
been named Fellow of the two organiza- 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Moderr policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
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Richardson in Navy 





HARRY A. RICHARDSON 


Harry A. Richardson, agency depart- 
ment, Mutual Benefit, and active in edi- 
torial, avdertising and sales promotion 
work with the company since 1930, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant, j.g., in 
the U. S. Naval Reserves and has been 
assigned to duty in Bureau of Ships, 
Washington. He was editor of The 
Pelican, company’s agency publication, 
which won LAA award of excellence in 
1941 and other honors. Two other mem- 
bers of editorial staff of the company are 
in Naval Reserves: Lieutenant Charles 
Frey and Ensign Robert J. Walker. 


tions, and Mr. Adams, of the actuarial 
department, has been named to both 
groups as an associate, 





On June 8 Henry H. Putnam, former- 
ly head of the publicity division of the 
john Hancock and former secretary of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Mrs. Putnam celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. Many 
messages of congratulations from friends 
were received, including a_ particularly 
fine one from Guy W. Cox, president of 
the John Hancock. In a letter of re- 
sponse to Mr. Cox Mr. Putnam said: 

“Tt does not seem that fifty years have 
elapsed since our marriage. We are 
still well and active in committee work. 
And it is fifty-five years that I started 
my career in Boston as a reporter for 
The Standard. One of my first con 
tacts at that time was with executives 
of the John Hancock and I remember it 
vividly. All through the years the John 
Hancock has had an affectionate place 
in my mind and still has.” 

Mr. Putnam founded the Journal of 
Insurance Economics in 1899 which be- 
came The Eastern Underwriter. 

Uncle Francis. 
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THE LATE B. ROBBINS 


At intervals there appears among lead- 


COL. 








ers in the insurance business one of those 
great personalities who combine with 
strong character, ~ judgment and clear 
human understanding 
and bigness of a Such a person was 
Colonel Burton Robbins, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of American Life Convention, 
who died a few days ago after a long 
but patient battle for life following an 
operation. His career, both within and 
outside of the insurance business, was dis- 

hed. His appointment by President 
Coolidge as Assistant Secretary of War 


is one of the best that the former made 
Colonel Robbins had served in two wars, 
in one of which he was cited for gallantry 
in action in the Philippines. 


vision the ble nd O 


While a member of the Coolidge official 
fought constantly for greater 
recognition of the armed forces, for ex- 


family he 


pansion of those forces, and was likewise 
a stern critic of isolationism. Colonel 
Robhins viewed the 


national unrest and erced realistically and 


protagonists of inter 


wanted this nation prepared for any emer 
gency. It was not generally known that 
President Hoover later offered the cabinet 
post of Secretary of War to Colonel Rob 
bins, but the honor was regretfully de- 
clined because of pressing private busi- 
ness matters. In civic life he won prom- 
inence in the city which for so many years 
was his home—Cedar Rapids, Ia—and 
every post held by him there was han- 
dled with 
gence 


conscientiousness and _intelli- 


His elevation to the management of the 
American Life Convention turned out to 
be a wise choice not only for that or- 
ganization, whose prestige and member- 
ship he strengthened, but also for the 
entire institution of life insurance. He 
particularly was happy in his associations 

th people. Winning their confidence 
an instantaneous procedure with him. Fur- 
thermore, those relations continued on a 
leasant basis even when he was not in 
iccord with the other man’s viewpoint as 
long as he felt the viewpoint was sincere. 
His naturalness, simplicity of character, 
understanding of his fellow men, imper 
turbability and good humor drew men to 
him. As far as he was concerned personal 
relationships were built on rock bottom 
foundations. For demagogues and rabble 
rousers he had contempt. Naturally, such 
1 man not only attracted others magnet 
ically, but was responsible for increased 
cood will for the institution he repre- 


so he was a great asset to the 


sented ; 


What 


generally of the 


life insurance business as a whole. 

nicism he had was 
good-natured type, so did not irritate those 
with whom he dealt who happened to be 
on the other side of the fence. 

In 1931 the late Jay G. Sigmund, who 
had been his associate as vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, Cedar 
Rapids Life, wrote a poem about Colonel 
Robbins captioned “A Soldier of Life” 
which was printed as the frontispiece of 
that year’s proceedings of the annual mcet- 
ing of the American Life Convention. 
\mong other paragraphs in which Mr. 
Sigmund’s pen described Colonel Robbins 
the former wrote: 


\ blend you are of merchant prince and 
sage, 
Of soldier, judge or counselor-seer. 
You laugh to see the futile darts of age 
Fall bent and wasted near. 


Called by the quick drums, you will never 
pause 
Or reckon cost; you face the barricade. 
How little matters the hurt—be the cause 
your cause, 
There is need 
afraid, 


you go—dauntless, un 


None of the miser in that soul of yours; 
You hold contempt for those who wor- 
ship pelf. 
Oh, it is good to see a man who pours 
His richness out, oblivious of self. 


Loving rich life as life’s best soldiers do, 
When death’s grim handmaid brings her 
bitter cup, 
One thing is obvious: this much is true: 
You will clutch it bravely; smile; then 
lift it up. 


John G. Gilliland, engineer in the spe 
cial risk department of the Hartford 
Fire Group in its Los Angeles office, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon tend- 
cred him by his fellow office members 
July 1 on the occasion of his twentieth 
anniversary with the company. At the 
luncheon he was presented with the 
twenty-year service pin by the company, 
and was the recipient of congratulatory 
telegrams and letters from his friends. 
\mong the letters was one from Presi- 
dent C. S. Kremer of the Hartford Fire. 


* 


Dorothy Chipchase has been appointed 
safety inspector of Associated Indemnity 
Corporation. She started with company 
a year ago and immediately displayed 
aptitude for safety work and became 
assistant to Chief Safety Engineer 
Frank Morgan. The company felt that 
the great influx of women workers into 
the industrial field, performing both 
skilled and unskilled tasks not hereto- 
fore considered women’s work, created 
a special need for a woman to work 
among them, 






























Union Mutual Men on Maine Farm 


In the accompanying picture nine officials and employes of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me., are shown on a day when they toiled as an emergency week-end 


haying squad. 


This group was enrolled for emergency service through the Civilian 


Service Corps and comprised the first unit of “white collar” civilians to answer calls 
for part-time work on Greater Portland farms, according to the Maine Extension 


Service labor office. 
At time picture was taken the 


R. J. Leggett, C. W. McNeill. Standing : 
I. G. Walton, C. H. Seavey 


secretary ; 


A. Thomas Lehman. Mr. 
Mr. McNeill is vice president. 


farmegs for the day” were receiving instructions 
from Harlie Day, a 365 days a year iy seven 


Those being addressed by Mr. Day follow: Kneeling, L. to R.: H. L. 
K, L. Mason; H. L. Lang, R. E. 


Knight, 
Pettengill, 
Lang is vice president and 





Ralph E. Heitmuller, general comp- 
troller of the Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., was elected president of 
the District of Columbia Chapter of the 
Comptrollers’ Institute of America at 
its annual meeting last month. Long 
an active member of that organiaztion, 
whose objective is the development of 
improved accounting and control meth- 
ods, Mr. Heitmuller has made notable 
contributions in the field of tax and pay- 
roll. accounting. 

* * * 


Major Paul R. Brooks, for several 
vears a Nashville representative of the 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, has 
been promoted to Lieutenant Colonel, 
the advancement taking place in North 
\frica, where he is serving with the 
\merican Army. 

E. M. McConney, vice president of 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, he<- 
been elected a director of the Des 
Moines Community and War Chest. 


* * * 


Miss Barbara Paxton, daughter of 
Powell L. Paxton, head of the W. T. 
Paxton & Co. agency of Buena Vista, 
Va. is now emnploved as an examiner 
in the office of the Virginia Rating 
Bureau at Richmond. : 

* * 


Miss Elizabeth G. Ward. associated 
with the National Fire of Hartford at 
Newark, N. J.. July 1 completed twenty- 
five vears with the company. She was 
presented with a quarter centurv service 
pin and became a member of the com- 
nany’s Twenty - five Year Club. Miss 
Ward ioined the National in Newark 
when the late R. C. Alton was New 
Tersev state agent. She is well known 
among company fieldmen and _ local 
agents. 

* * te 

Lieut. (ig) William Palmer Hill, J~- 
was married at Alameda, Cal., June 39 
to Miss Mary Elizabeth Abeel of Ta 
coma, Wash. His father, who died a 
few years ago, was a special agent in 
Virginia for many vears for the Virginia 
Fire & Marine and was secretary of the 
company at the time of his death. 





Lieutenant B. E. Harkey of the U. 
Navy, formerly secretary of the Okla- 
homa State Insurance Board, has re- 
turned to San Francisco after a short 
furlough with his family. He earned this 
leave for spending a week in a small and 
crowded lifeboat on the Pacific 7 
followed by ten days on an island i 
habited by only a few friendly aes 
when the merchant vessel he was on was 
torpedoed by the Japanese. Lt. Harkey 
and the twenty-three men with him in 
the lifeboat when it reached the unnamed 
island were finally sighted by an Allied 
airplane and a seaplane was sent to 
rescue them. 

* * 

Royal E. Royal, well-known Richmond 
attorney, long counsel there for The 
Travelers, has received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D from Northwestern Uni 
versity. 











FRANK J. VIEHMANN 
Frank J. Viehmann, Commissioner 0 
Indiana, has been unanimously anes 
chairman of "Zone 4 of the Nz neg 


sociation of Insurance rit 


examinations section. 
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The Wall Street Journal 

The Wall Street Journal, which is fifty- 
four years old, whose president is Ken- 
neth C. Hogate, whose vice president is 
Bernard Kilgore, whose editor is William 

Grimes and whose managing editor is 
William F, Kerby, has been inaugurating 
a number of changes in the makeup of 
the paper so that now its strictly financial 
news aspect constitutes about 50% of the 
contents. Among the changes are these: 

On Monday an editorial appraisement 
of the week relative to finance, economics, 
industry and political implications having 
to do with those subjects; on Tuesday 
a commodity letter on price and production 
trends affecting industry; on Wednesday 
a tax report, giving a special summary 
and forecast of Federal and State devel- 
opments; Thursday a_ business bulletin 
with a special background report on trends 
in industry and finance; on Friday a 
Washington wire containing lowdowns on 
developments at the national capital relat- 
ing to subjects of interests to readers; 
and on Saturday a London news cable, 
showing the impact of war on business 
and politics of Great Britain and the 
Continent. It is also carrying a larger 
amount of Washington news throughout 
the week. Rulings and regulations of 
Washington bureaus and agencies are 
summarized as well as labor news and its 
development. Each day there is printed 
two special front page articles on specific 
industries. 

The Wall Street Journal is published by 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc., proprictors of the 
famous news ticker service which brings 
over ticker instruments current news 
into offices of investment houses, banks 
and large corporations, including insur- 
ance companies, not only in New York, 
but in other cities of the United States 
and Canada. That news is automatically 
typewritten on a broad tape which is con- 
stantly rolling out of the ticker until 
about 4:30 o’clock every afternoon. This 
news is not only of business, finance and 
public affairs, but a summary of important 
Supreme Court decisions delivered each 
Monday in Washington appears on the 
ticker tape within a few minutes after 
delivery. Dow, Jones & Co., Inc., claim 
that such summarized decisions have ap- 
peared on the tape in offices of subscribers 
within two minutes after delivery. 

Messrs. Dow and Jones were New York 
printers who in 1882 started circulating 
printed slips giving information to Wall 
Street firms a number of times during 
the day. The information on these bul- 
letins consisted of reports of directors’ 
meetings, and other reports given out by 
corporations; election of officers and other 
data having interest -to Wall Street; 
occasional personalities and gossip, Even- 
tually, this service grew into the publica- 
tion of a newspaper called The Wall 
Street Journal. First date of publication 
was July 8, 1889. 

Present president of both Dow, Jones 
& Co., Inc., and of the Wall Street 
Journal is Kenneth C. Hogate, who was 
born in Danville, Ind. He went into 
journalism in Detroit and became manager 
of the Detroit office of Wall Street 

















in 1921 and was made managing 
editor of that paper two years later. He 
was elected vice president in 1926, vice 
president and general manager in 1928, and 


Journal 


has been president since 1933. He also 
is president of Financial Press Companies 
of America, Barron’s Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia News Bureau, and is a trus- 
tee of De Pauw University. 

Vice President Bernard Kilgore was 
at one time head of the Washington 
bureau of the Wall Street Journal and 
later was made managing editor of the 
paper. 

Editor William H. Grimes began his 
career with the Cleveland Press and then 
went to Washington as correspondent of 
the United Press, later becoming Wash- 
ington bureau manager of the United 
Press. He went with the Wall Street 
Journal as manager of its Washington 
bureau in 1923 and came to New York 
as managing editor of the paper in 1934. 


Editor Kerby, the present managing 
editor, joined the Washington Bureau 


after experience with the United Press 
Association. Later, he became news 
editor of the Wall Street Journal; then 
assistant managing editor; then managing 
editor. Present head of the Washington 
Bureau, which has a staff of a dozen, 
is George B. Bryant. 

The organization of the Wall Street 
Journal consists of 315 employes. Among 
those on the staff is Thomas Woodlock 
who has been with the paper off and on 
for half century and is a_ well-known 
writer. A contributor is Raymond Moley, 
former Assistant Secretary of State. 
Frank R. Kent, well known Washington 
correspondent and managing editor of the 
Baltimore Sun, is a contributor several 
times a week. Felix Morley is another 
contributor. Handling insurance news is 
Patrick Carberrv, who has been with the 
paper seventeen years, starting in its 
library. 

The organization has bureaus in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto and London. 

* & * 
“First Offender Movement” 


“The First Offender” movement in Con- 
necticut is drawing the support of many 
business institutions in Connecticut, and 
was described graphically in a page ad- 
vertisement inserted in the Hartford 
Courant of June 27 under the caption: 
“Prevent Crime by Stopping ‘The First 
Offender’.” Founder of the “First Of- 
fender” movement is High Sheriff J. Ed- 
ward Slavin of New Haven County, Con- 
necticut. Peter J. Guiliano, Harrison, 
N. Y., and president of Spencer Homes 
Co., Inc. Milford, Conn., is secretary 
’ First Offender Movenient, Boys’ Vil- 

age, Milford, Conn. Sheriff Slavin says: 

“There is no country greater than the 
character of the people who live in it! 
One must be honest with themselves, and 
then they will find it much easier to be 
honest with their fellowman. 

“I do not believe there ever was a time 
in the history of this great democracy 





of ours when the police record has been 
brought forward as much as at the pres 
ent time. 

“Day after day I have young men com 
ing to my office who have been turned 
down by the United States Army and 
Navy because of some crime they had 
committed. Many times these particular 
offenses against the laws of our Govern 
ment were committed over ten years ago. 
These men had the idea that when they 
were sentenced and had served their time 
in some penal institution that their debt 
to society was paid. 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
once a person commits a felony and is 
fingerprinted and those fingerprints are 
on file in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in Washington, that that person 
has one of the greatest handicaps a person 
can have. He will find that many doors 
are barred to him when seeking a position 
of merit for the rest of his life 

“Let us all check upon our past and 
if any of us find that we are doing some- 
thing that may cause us trouble yn the 
law, and we have been lucky so , let 
us stop it now before it’s too etlgg 

“Habits formed in our childhood often 
cause our downfall in later years. Bear 
in mind that there are no short cuts to 
real sound success. 

“T find that people who attend church 
regularly are seldom among the inmates 
of any penal institution. It’s when we 
try to travel alone and figure that we 
are supreme, we become weak, and sooner 
or later find ourselves in trouble. 

“We urge your cooperation with us. 
We urge you to talk the lirst Offender 
Movement over with your family and 
children at dinner. By this war we hope 
to spread the blessings of this movement 
into every home.” 

se & » 


How Big Can Planes Be Built? 


“How Big Can Planes Be Built?” is the 
subject of an article written by Ronald 
A. Keith, editor of Canadian Aviation, 
and published in The Financial Post of 
Toronto. Among other things Mr. Keith 
said : 

“The largest of today’s air transports 
are dwarfed by the sky leviathans al- 
ready on the drafting boards and ready 
for production as soon as manufacturers 
get the green light. 

“The modern Lockheed Constellation has 
four 2,000 horsepower engines and is de- 
signed to carry fifty-seven passengers on 
trans-ocean runs. The Martin Mars, big- 
gest in the air today, weighs seventy tons 
loaded, has a wing span of 212 feet and 
can carry 150 people. 

“ ‘But,’ says Glenn L. Martin, who built 
the Mars, ‘these aircraft are inconsiderable 
indeed compared with the flying ships we 
are already planning. My company has 
plans for 125-ton commercial air vessels. 
No technical considerations limit the size 
of the airplanes that can be built.’ 

“Even now, Henry Kaiser plans con- 
struction of a ‘flying wing’ plane which, 
if loaded only with fuel, could fly 17,000 
miles, three-quarters of the distance 
around the world, non-stop. 

“Discussing such drafting board dream 
birds, Grover Loening, aviation consultant 
and technical adviser to the U. S. War 
Production Committee on Air Freight, has 
visualized ‘the largest aircraft that now 
seems practicable.’ It has twelve engines, 
totaling 36,900 horsepower. Its monster 
wings with their span of 380 feet will 
lift into the air a total weight of 450 
tons, equivalent to the load of thirty rail- 
way freight cars. 

“With the advent of such gigantic long- 
range aircraft, our accepted notions of 
geography will have to be uprooted. We'll 
be dwelling on the floor of a vast air ocean 
and when our aircraft swim upward like 
deep-sea monsters such traditional obstruc- 
tions as mountain ranges, water bodies, 
continents and polar regions will have no 
more significance than ripples on the floor 
of the sea. 

“Granted this freedom of unobstructed 
travel, we have to take another look at 
the globe. It is obvious that three-quar- 
ters of the land mass and nearly 90% of 
the world’s population are in the northern 
hemisphere, clustered around the great 
wilderness of the polar area. It is evident, 





too, that by far the shortest routes be 
tween America and Eurasia pass over the 

\rctic. The polar ice cap becomes a Med 
iterranean between Eastern and Western 
licmispheres, 

“To fly from New York or Montreal 
vou might travel east or west around th 
bulging belly of the globe, a distance ot 
some 12,000 miles; but the quick route 
will be north across the Arctic, over Si 
beria and into China, a distance of only 
7,900 miles. The latter will be flown 
in thirty-eight hours. 

“Similarly, Toronto will be one day’s 
flight from Moscow, and Calcutta will be 
but two nights and a day from Seattle 
or Vancouver. 

“In addition to the inevitable shake-up 
in our concept of geography 4 and sense of 
direction, global air routes will disrupt 
the relative importance of seaboard and 
inland cities. As far as transpolar air 
— is concerned, landlubber centers like 
Edmonton, Winnipeg and Toronto will b« 
more strategically located than Vancouver 
or Halifax. 

“Furthermore, air-borne communication 
will make inland areas, such as the interiot 
of China, Tibet and Russia, readily ac 
cessible, thus stimulating their develop 
ment.” 


Maternity Care for Wives of Men 
in Military Service 


Maternity Care Lor wives of men ol cer 


tain grades in military service and medical 
and nursing care for their babies can now 
be provided without cost to the family 
through the New York State Health 


Department under a plan approved by 
the Children’s Bureau ot the United States 
Department of Labor through funds re 
cently appropriated by Congress and al 
located to the states for this purpose, Dr. 
Kdward S. Godfrey, Jr., Commissioner, 
said this week. The N. Y. State allocation 
became effective July 1, 1943. 

Under this plan, a pregnant woman 
resident in New York State may receive 
prenatal care from a qualified physician 
in a clinic or at his office. At childbirth, 
whether she stays at home or goes to a 
hospital, she and her baby may reccive 
medical care. Complete maternity car¢ 
may be provided, including a final physical 
examination six weeks after the baby is 
born, and the baby may receive medical 
care during the first year of life. 

In states providing these services, th 
wife and infant of any man serving in 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh grades 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, o1 
Coast Guard are eligible for care as long 
as similar services are not available 
through medical or hospital facilities of 
the Army or Navy or by or through offi- 
cial state or local health agencies. How 
long the wife has lived in the state does 
not matter. ‘These grades are the same 
as the grades on which eligibility for de 
pendents’ allowances is based under the 
reer nelle Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942. How much money the family 
has does not matter. Race or color does 
not matter. 

Forms for requesting care are being pr¢ 
pared and will be made available by the 
State Health Department through the dis 
trict or local health and welfare agencies, 
local American Red Cross chapters, pre 
natal clinics, military posts, and through 
local practicing physicians and_ hospitals. 
Until these application forms can be ob 
tained and distributed, letters of inquiry 
or application should be addressed to the 
Director of the Division of Maternity, 
Infancy, and Child ‘Hygiene, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany, New 
York, or in New York City to the Director 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene, New 
York City Department of Health, 125 
Worth Street, New York City. These 
letters will be kept on file and application 
forms forwarded to the individuals as soon 
as possible. 

The wife fills out and signs her part of 
the application, including her husband's 
serial number. Her doctor completes and 
signs the application and forwards it to 
the state director of maternal and child 
health or district state health officer or 
county health officer, or City Department 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Royal Co.’s Luncheon to 
Thompson Derr Agency 


IN HONOR OF 8TH ANNIVERSARY 





Keymen of Wilkes-Barre Office Guests 
at Home Office in N. Y.; Park- 
hurst Presented With Clock 





Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc., insurance 
veneral agents of Wilkes-I Jarre, Pa., one 
of the oldest and most disting uished 
agencies of the U. S. A.,, is observing its 
eighty-fifth anniversary and in recogni- 
tion of this milestone a luncheon was 
given in honor of its keymen July 7 
by the Royal Insurance Co. and_ the 
Royal Indemnity. The affair, delight- 
fully informal, was held in the officers’ 
dining-room of the Royal-Liverpool 
building, 150 William Street, New York. 

C. A. Nottingham, assistant United 
States manager, Royal Insurance Co., and 
Frank J. O'Neill, president, Royal In- 
demnity, were the chief speakers in pay- 
ing tribute to the agency’s long service. 
Thompson Derr & Bro., Inc. has repre- 
sented the Royal for fifty years and the 
Royal Indemnity for thirty-one years. 
On behalf of both companies a handsome 
clock was presented to F. E. Parkhurst, 
Ir., president of the agency who re- 
sponded appreciatively. 


Tribute to Founder Thompson Derr 


\ commemorative booklet, prepared 
by the agency for its eighty-fifth anni- 
versary, has attracted favorable atten- 
tion. Its center of interest is a front 
cover picture of Thompson Derr, founder 
of the organization, whose ideals and 
high standards have been the cornerstone 
of the agency’s success. His brother, 
Henry H. Derr, joined him a few months 
after inception in 1858 and the general 
agency of Thompson Derr & Bro. got 
under way. Since then a strong agency 
organization has been built up, business 
has been consistently placed in strong, 
capital stock companies, and producers 
doing business with Thompson Derr & 
Bro., Inc. have found truth in the agen- 
cy’s slogan—We Bring the Home Office 
to Your Doorstep. An impressive list 
of the companies represented for all lines 
except life is contained in the booklet. 

With an eye to the future the anniver- 
sary booklet contains a footnote: “The 
future holds great possibilities for avia- 
tion insurance. The alert agent will not 
overlook this field.” Attention is also 
called to engineering and inspection fa- 
cilities maintained by the agency and the 
advice is given: We urge you to use 
them when soliciting large fire and lia- 
bility lines, fleets, steam boiler and elec- 
trical machinery insurance. 

Chief human interest point in the 
agency is its trophy room where a unique 
collection of rare fire fighting equipment 
and fire marks, are on display as well as 
interesting documents and photographs 
dating back to the eighteenth century. 
Picture in the anniversary booklet shows 
this room and its focal point of interest 
is the “Mayflower,” a fire engine of 1721, 
which the agency believes to be the old- 
est in the United States. 





N. J. SPECIALS MEET JULY 12 

The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
ciation will hold a luncheon meeting next 
Monday, July 12, at Bamberger’s Restau- 
rant in Newark. An educational program 
has been arranged. Harold W. Wittich 
will discuss actual cash value policies, 
Vice President William F. Ohl will speak 
on brokerage business and Secretary H. 
G. Guempel’s subject will be the mort- 
gagee clause. There will be a general 
discussion after each talk. President 
William B. Holmes will preside. Lunch- 
eon will start at 12:15 o’clock. 


Small Broadcasts 
On Fire Prevention 


HONORED BY CHICAGO BOARD 


Reducing Fire and Accident Hazards in 
Homes Just as Important as in 
Industry, He Says 


Alvah Small, president of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, was guest speaker on 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters’ 
radio program “For Distinctive Service,” 
broadcast from Station WGN yesterday 
in Chicago. Mr. Small was awarded 
a distinctive service citation for his thir- 
ty-seven years of fire prevention work 
at the Laboratories and as chairman of 
the committee which formulates the na- 
tional electrical code, most widely adopt- 
ed and enforced safety code in the 
United States. He talked on how we can 
make our lives, homes and jobs safer 
from fires and accidents. 

“Preventing fires and accidents in 
homes is just as important as preventing 
them in industry,” said Mr. Small, point- 
ing out that during 1942 fires in the 
United States caused 8,000 deaths and 
destroyed nearly 315 million dollars of 
property, while other accidents killed 
85,000 persons. “Many of these fires 
and over a third of these other acciden- 
tal deaths occurred in homes,” he said. 

Good Housekeeping Vital 

The safety expert will show that the 
rules of fire and accident prevention in 
home, factory and office are simple and 
are based on common sense. “People 
who are careful and thoughtful,” said 
Mr. Small, “who exercise good judgment 
and are reasonably neat and cleanly in 
their ‘housekeeping’ are rarely visited 
by fires or accidents.” 

Mr. Small counts the careful selection 
of mechanical and electrical equipment 
of buildings of all kinds as highly im- 
portant to safety, noting that even at 
this time there is a great variety of 
materials and products to choose from as 
thousands of manufacturers have for 
many years been submitting their prod- 
ucts to rigid tests to make certain that 
they are safe for the public to use. 

“Safety,” said Mr. Small, “especially 
in homes, is largely up to the individual. 
Whether you choose products and ma- 
terials which have been tested for safe- 
ty, or some others, is up to you.” 





NEW NFPA COMMITTEE 
The directors of the National Fire 
Protection Association have created a 
new NFPA committee on explosion vent- 
ing. Chairman is H. R. Brown, U. S. 
3ureau of Mines, who is now chairman 
of the committee on dust explosion 
hazards. The new committee is to de- 
velop standards for measures to relieve 

the explosion pressures in buildings. 


Suburban Special Agent 
For North British Group 





HENRY M. HERRMANN 


The North British & Mercantile Group 
announces that, effective July 15, Henry 
M. Herrmann, formerly special agent of 
the automobile department at the New 
York home office, will assume the duties 
of John B. Soule as special agent for 
east suburban territory. Mr. Soule has 
pet ie to enter the employ of a general 
agency. Mr. Herrmann will make his 
headquarters at the home cffice, 150 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 

Mr. Herrmann started with the North 
sritish Group in August, 1925, as a fire 
examiner and in 1927 was transferred to 
the automobile department, also as an 
examiner. In 1941 he was advanced to 
the position of special agent for the 
automobile department and assigned to 
the entire territory of the Middle States. 
3y reason of his home office and field 
training, Mr. Herrmann brings to his 
new position practical knowledge and 
experience that should prove helpful to 
the agents of the group. 





Missouri High Court Denies 
McKittrick Injunction Plea 


The Missouri Supreme Court on July 
7 rejected the request of Attorney Gen- 
eral Roy McKittrick for a temporary 
injunction restraining 127 stock fire in- 
surance companies from charging their 
present rates. The high court held that 
the legality of the existing rates is “one 
of the strongly controverted issues,” and 
that “under the facts before us we may 
not anticipate the ultimate determination 
of this issue by granting a temporary 
injunction.” 

The case will now be tried on its 
merits. Attorney General McKittrick 
seeks to force these companies to return 
to the 1922 rates of former Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Ben Hyde. 
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ets Warned ies 
Check on Insurance 


REPLACEMENT COSTS HIGHER 





Report of Dow Service, Inc., Shows How 
Costs Have Increased for Buildings 
and Contents 
Hiotel owners and operators are bein: 
urged to check upon their fire insuranc« 
and bring it up to full value, due to the 
greatly increased costs of rebuilding 
Edward L. McManus, insurance director 
of the American Hotel Association, New 
York City, is circularizing members with; 
a study of comparative replacement costs 
prepared by the appraisal division o! 

Dow Service, Inc., of New York. 

The Dow Service report shows that « 

hotel which cost $300,000 to build in the 
1926-29 era would cost $367,800 to re 
place today, an increase of 22.6%. Th 
$300,000 hotel of 1932 would cost $438,- 
000 now, an increase of 46%.’ The 
$300,000 1922-built hotel would cost $384,- 
000 today, an increase of 28%. These 
data are based upon separate class or 
building type studies of which the fol- 
lowing are the major groupings: 
_ The brick and wood hotel has gone up 
in value 23% since 1929, 47% since 1932 
and 38% since 1922. The brick and con- 
crete hotel has followed the same sky- 
rocketing course but in somewhat altered 
proportions. This type shows an _in- 
crease of 21% over 1929, 43% over 1932 
and 42% over 1922. 

The brick and steel hotel reveals an 
increase of 24% since 1929, 47% over 1932 
and 41% over 1922. 

Hotel furniture and furnishing costs 
are up 53%, averaged over the entire 
range of items ordinarily included in this 
category, and these prices are still soar- 
ing, according to the report. 








FRED E. McLEOD RETIRES 


Served Nearly Forty Years With North 
America, Many of Them in Atlanta; 
General Agent in Recent Years 


After having spent his entire business 
lifetime in the service of the Insurance 
Co. of North America Fred E. McLeod 
retired July 1 as general agent in its 
head office in Philadelphia. He plans to 
return to his original home in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

It will be forty years next January 4 
since Mr. McLeod entered the North 
America’s service as a file clerk in its 
Southern department at Atlanta. Since 
that time he has become one of the 
popular insurance men in the South. 
From file clerk he advanced through 
various departments until he became 
agency superintendent under Captain 
Edward S. Gay, who was the first man- 
ager of North America’s Southern de- 
partment. Later Mr. McLeod became 
assistant manager at Atlanta. 

When the Southern department was 
moved to the North America’s head of- 
fice in Philadelphia in 1932 Mr. McLeod 
continued as assistant manager. Later 
he was made general agent of the North 
America and held that post until his re 
tirement. He and Mrs. McLeod are both 
members of old Atlanta families. 








Meeting Today in New York 


On Protection of Factories 


Insurance Commissioner John B. Gon 
trum of Maryland, chairman of the fir: 
prevention committee of the Nationa! 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
has called a meeting for today in th: 
office of the New York State Insuranc: 
Department, 61 Broadway, New Yor! 
City, to discuss with heads of the insur 
ance industry plans for establishment o 
a nation-wide service for the conserva 
tion of industrial plants not now super 
vised by the Army and Navy. Plans fo: 
the NAIC to work out with the fire in 
surance industry the inspection as 
means of conservation were launched b\ 
the commisstoners’ association as a resul 
of a suggestion made by General U. S 
Grant, 3rd. 
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National Board Ads 
Feature Local Agent 


NEW SERIES JUST STARTING 





’ Provide Sales Ammunition That Answers 
Prospects’ Questions and 


Builds Good Will 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, starting this month, is tving its 
ational magazine advertising in with 
local agency production, featuring the 
place and services of the local producer. 

\pplying lessons learned from recent 
opinion polls the National Board is out 
io attack some major items of public mis- 
nformation about stock company fire 
insurance and the national advertising 
each month will feature the lines “Re- 
spectfully, Your Fire Insurance Agent,” 
at the conclusion of each message. This 
campaign will also be carried on locally 
with local newspaper advertisements, 
booklets, pamphlets and posters bearing 
the name of individual agents or local 
boards. The cut on this page shows 
the current advertisement. 

Every month from now on the local 
agent will be assisted by the National 
Board in giving to the public informa- 
tion about the fire insurance business 
which should aid public relations and 
production. This new approach is to in- 
form the public mind more clearly as to 
what insurance really does for each 
person. 

When Ad Appears 

The first advertisements appear in the 
luly 10 issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post and Business Week; also in the 
\ugust issues of Nation’s Business and 
Credit & Financial Management which 
appear late in July. The magazine ‘“Suc- 
cessful Farming” will carry the second 
of the series in its September issue, 
appearing August 20. 

The National Board states that the 
new advertising strikes directly at hid- 
den sales resistance. It talks facts, ex- 
plains services that few policyholders 
know exist, tells how much insurance 
costs have been reduced and how little 
of each premium dollar remains after 
costs of doing business have been paid. 
The facts are designed to increase good 
will among clients and prospects. Agents 
are urged not to be content to let them 
read the messages only in the national 
magazines but to follow through with 
the material for local use which the 
National Board is providing free of 
charge. 

This material includes newspaper mats 
for advertisements, three columns wide 
and 140 lines deep; two color poster 
adaptation of each month’s advertise- 
ment; reprints for enclosure with out- 
zoing mail; booklet on “42 Ways to 
Prevent Fires” for home check-up use; 
pamphlet on “The Declining Cost of Fire 
Insurance,” containing charts showing 
the downward trend of rates since 1900, 
and office emblems, five by seven inches, 
which are “Standard Protection” decalco- 
manias. 

Facts to Be Stressed Each Month 

Each month’s advertisement will con- 
fain a new picture and new head, with an 
important message. And each advertise- 
ment will reiterate the safeguarding serv- 
ices of the National Board and_ its 
member companies which have resulted 
in reducing the average cost of fire in- 
surance by more than 40%. 

It is emphasized that the success of 
this campaign depends in large measure 
upon the cooperation of local agents. 
The national magazine advertising will 


GEORGE O. HOADLEY DIES 

George O. Hoadley, former general 
agent and manager for the American 
Insurance Group in San Francisco who 
retired in 1938, died July 3 at San Fran- 
cisco at the age of 71. He was the son 
of the late Philemon Hoadley, for many 
years president of the American, and 
brother of Frederick Hoadley, director 
and former secretary of the company. 


reach millions of readers who carry in- 
surance, or are prospects. But to secure 
full effectiveness local agents should use 
themselves the material offered to them 
so that the educational aim will be 
achieved. In these days when it is so 
difficult to rebuild or repair property 
damaged by fire, the main consideration 
is to protect existing property by reduc- 
ing fire hazards. This is a great public 
service in which agents can participate 
fully and thereby gain public apprecia- 
tion and goodwill. 

In the pamphlet on “The Declining 
Cost of Fire Insurance” the following 
is said: 

“Whenever Mr. Average Citizen con- 


siders the cost of fire insurance, does he 
realize that he is paying less for it today 
than ever before? * * * 

“It will be noted that fire loss costs 
have declined substantially during the 
past forty-two years with consequent 
reduction in the cost of insurance. This 
is not accidental. It can be attributed 
to a variety of causes, but a major factor 
has been the organized efforts of capital 
stock fire insurance companies to reduce 
fire waste. While these efforts have cost 
and will continue to cost a lot of money, 
they have been effective and owners of 
property everywhere, whether insured or 
uninsured, have benefited. But in spite 
of the expense of this work which these 


insurance companies have voluntarily as 
sumed, they have succeeded in reducing 
their operating costs from an average 
of fifty cents per $100 of insured value 
in the period from 1900-09 to forty cents 
during the later period from 1930-39. 

“Certainly, today’s buyer of insurance 
has benefited in a very substantial way. 
Actually, the cost of fire insurance on 
the average was about 75% higher dur- 
ing the first decade of the century. Dur- 
ing that decade the average rate of $1.15 
per $100 included sixty-five cents to cover 
loss costs. Today the total average rate 
of sixty-six cents per $100 is only one 
cent more than the amount charged for 
loss costs alone from 1900-09.” 
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FREE! 42 ways to keep your home from burning. 
Fire prevention specialists have prepared interesting 
guides and checklists. Among them are: hints that 
might save your family’s lives if fire does strike... ways 
to spot fire hazards in your job or business. They’re FREE 
—ask your insurance agent—or mail coupon today! 


“How Little-Known Safeguards 
Protect the Home 
You Can’t Replace Today!” 


These extra services provided by fire insurance companies have 
reduced average insurance rates 40%... yet profits have 


averaged only 2*%¢ out of each premium dollar! 
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City 


NATIONAL Boarp oF Fire UNDERWRITERS, 
85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please mail your FREE material on fire prevention in 
my [|] Home 


kind of business <icseadadaneed ) 


Address__. 


“Dear Home Owner: I suppose millions know 
that, because of war, they couldn’t rebuild a 
home that burned today. But few realize this: 
Leading fire insurance companies I represent 
provide many seldom-heard-of extra services 
that guard our homes and lives and vital indus- 


tries from fire. Among these are: 


FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERS 


To keep fires from starting, hundreds of 
trained men check our towns and cities 
regularly—study fire hazards, water sup- 
ply, alarm systems—to help authorities 
plan better fire protection. Today, these 
men are making thousands of special 
checks to safeguard war industries, ma- 
terials and food. 





“In 30 years, such services as these have re- 
duced both the rate of fire loss and the average 
cost of fire insurance by more than 40%! Out of 
each premium dollar, 97'sc on the average has 
been applied to the payment of policyholders’ 
losses, taxes and other necessary costs of opera- 
tion. Only 2%sc has remained as “profit”—to 
strengthen the companies’ ability to pay unusu- 


ally heavy losses if they occur in the future.” 


. representing the Leading Fire Insurance Companies who maintain the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, a non-profit organization for public service in fire prevention, founded 1866. 
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Sprinkler System Efficiency Holds 
Down Fire Loss in Dayton Warehouse 


Compactness of Merchandise Stocks, However, Caused Exces- 
sive Opening of Sprinkler Heads as Fire Spread Laterally; 
U. & O. and Salvage Factors in Adjustment 


By H. E. Stokes, Controller 
The Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Adjustment of a fire loss demonstrating 
mee again the high efficiency of adequate 
sprinkler systems was described by H. E. 
Stokes, controller of the Rike-Kumler Co, 
Dayton, Ohio, when speaking before the 
wartime conference of the Controllers’ 
Congress, National Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, wt Chicago last month. In this fire, 
Vr. Stokes said, the fire chief and others 
expressed the view that the warehouse 
building and contents would have been 
destroyed except for the operation of the 
sprinkler system. The sprinklers held the 
loss down to a fraction of total values 

The observation is made, however, that 
densely packed goods on a floor tend to 
make fire and heat spread laterally, rather 
than vertically, thus opening an excessive 
number of sprinkler heads. Mr. Stokes’ 
informative description of the adjustment 
f this loss, involving salvage and use and 
vccupancy features, follows herewith near 
ly in full: 
fire occurred on Janu- 
ary 13, 1943, and was first discovered 
about 2:30 P.M. The warehouse is a 
four story brick building 132 x 130 feet 
with approximately 17,000 square feet of 

space per floor. The second floor 
over the first floor, which is used for a 
garage and receiving area, is of rein- 
forced concrete and other floors and roof 
are of mill construction. The warehouse 
is fully sprinklered with 50,000 gallon 
gravity tank and city water with A. D. T. 
water alarm on sprinkler alarm 
valve 


Our warehouse 


floor 


flow 


Inspection One Hour Before Fire 


The inspector for the insurance com- 


panies had just finished his inspection 


about an hour before the fire started 
and had found all valves open and con- 
ditions completely satisfactory. Mer- 
chandise stock was fairly heavy, aisle 
space was satisfactory and the inspector 
had commented on the freedom from 
piling of stock too close to the sprinkler 
heads which is generally considered the 
most important item contributing to ob- 
struction to sprinkler distribution. 

The fire started on the fourth or top 
floor near the outer wall and near a 
small toilet in a section used for storage 
of infants’ furniture and mattresses for 
our basement department. The fire prob- 
ably was caused by the discarding of a 
cigarette or a match and all evidence 
of the fire such as charred roof, column, 
wooden racks and shelving was confined 
to a floor area of approximately 1,000 
square feet. 

A club room and place for smoking 
had been provided for employees in the 
warehouse and repeated requests had 
been made to confine smoking to that 
room. This problem undoubtedly is the 
problem of all stores today. While 
actual cost of repairing building damage 
alone was only $5,216, enough heat was 
generated to open 133 sprinkler heads or 
practically all heads on the fourth floor 
except those along the opposite side of 
the building. 


Heavy Water Loss 


It is not known exactly how long the 
fire burned before being detected. It 
was discovered by smelling and seeing 
smoke before seeing any flame. By the 
time the fire alarm was ’phoned in, the 
fire department had already received the 


alarm from the A.D.T. by way of the 
operation of the A.D.T. water flow 
alarm. It is the opinion of the fire chief 
and others who were there that the ware- 
house building and contents would have 
been gutted except for the operation of 
the sprinkler system. 

While the sprinkler system probably 
saved the building and some of the stock, 
a relatively heavy water loss to mer- 
chandise was suffered because of the 
opening of 133 sprinkler heads. In the 
opinion of our insurance broker the rea- 
son that so many sprinkler heads opened 
was because of the density and compact- 
ness of merchandise storage which per- 
mitted the spread of fire and banking up 
of heat along the floor underneath the 
storage. 

3y the time fire and/or heat broke 
through sufficiently to operate the first 
sprinkler head, both fire and heat had 
spread beyond control of that head. 
Enough heat was finally built up beyond 
the reach of the first heads to eventually 
rise to the ceiling, spread through the 
room and open 133 heads, although the 
actual burning apparently never spread 
beyond about 1,000 square feet of floor 
area along one side of the building. 

Bad Stock Arrangement 

The density or compactness of mer- 
chandise storage was not due to lack of 
aisle space or storing stock too close to 
sprinklers but may be said to be typical 
of department store warehouse condi- 
tions. Where decks and shelves are wide 
and piled solidly with merchandise, there 
is a tendency for fire to spread laterally 
rather than vertically. 

It is difficult to understand how 133 
sprinkler heads would open when there 
was no mechanical failure of the protec- 
tive equipment and actually better than 
average storage conditions. About the 
only recommendation which can be made 
for any store is that maximum effort be 
made to arrange merchandise so that fire 
and heat will be able to rise vertically 
faster than they can spread laterally. 


Salvaging Merchandise 


When insurance company representa- 
tives and adjusters appeared on the fire 
scene the first problems decided upon 
were how merchandise was to be dis- 
posed of and methods to be followed in 
attempting to salvage merghandise. Since 
our insurance company was not too 
familiar with retail store merchandise we 
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were given the authority to secure bids 
from whatever sources were available. 

Formal bids were secured from fou 
companies both local and out of town 
and the bid which was accepted (after 
receiving the approval of the insurance 
company) was that of a local company 
which bid on all damaged merchanelis« 
and agreed to pay 50% of the gross in 
voice cost of each item of furniture. W< 
agreed to move merchandise to receiving 
door and from there it was to be taken 
away by trucks of the successful bidder 

It was further agreed by the salvage 
company that none of this merchandise 
would be disposed of within a radius ot 
fifty miles from Dayton and that the 
merchandise would not be advertised as 
being from The Rike-Kumler Company. 
The placing and acceptance of bids for 
damaged merchandise together with all 
arrangements for repairing and restoring 
merchandise and the handling of details 
with the salvage bidder were in charge 
of our home furnishings divisional mer- 
chandise manager. 

The total amount of merchandise in 
warehouse at time of fire at cost value 
and by departments totaled $134,524. 

The only merchandise which was com 
pletely destroyed by fire was from our 
basement infants’ department which was 
in the section where the fire started. 

However, we had taken this inventory 
on Friday preceding the fire for stock 
control purposes and were able to verify 
total amount of merchandise by account 
ing for the deliveries and receipts in the 
few days following the inventory and 
preceding the fire. In the case of this 
department, the amount of merchandis¢ 
which was not salvaged was a total fir 
loss and was so recognized in our final 
insurance adjustment. 


Actual Loss Low 


Our fire loss was unusual in that out 
of a total of $46,164, only $3,327 repre 
sented merchandise totally destroyed by 
fire and water (merchandise from base 
ment infants’ wear department as re 
ferred to previously) and only $5,216 
represented cost of repairing building 
damage, the remainder of the loss bein: 
due to water damage. A summary 0! 
our final fire loss is made up as follows 


1. Merchandise totally de- 


stroyed—no salvage ..... $ 3,327,8) 
2. Merchandise turned over 
to salvage company—net 
TOSS. ochre Sean wk eee es 17,7264 
3. Reconditioning expense of 
damaged merchandise re- 
tained Dy StOLres.sec<c ss asc 12,894.2 
4. Net loss on laybys turned 
over to salvage company. 3,301.5 
5. Cost of building repairs.. 5,216.0! 
6. Special expenses in con- 
nection with fire—over 
time pay, sorting and mov- 
ing of damaged merchan- 
LTC) cag <1 {CoM pte AR ep eae 3,698.1) 
MOEA EOGS “Secs ss s.0 $46, 164.2! 


Adjustments with insurance compan 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THEY’RE 
ALL ACES 
TODAY 











Blinding speed, armored planes and devastating 
firepower have eliminated the individual ace— 
the “knight of the air’—from modern aerial 


warfare. Now it is the perfect coordination in 


precision teamwork of every echelon and every 
squadron that “rings the bell” in air battle. 

That is why American fighters and bombers 
are writing such glorious new pages in history. 
Americans are brought up on teamwork—in 
play, in business and in war. In the fire insur- 
ance industry, for example, despite the handi- 
caps of the manpower shortage and drastically- 
curtailed transportation, agents are continu- 
ing to bring insurance protection to American 
homes and industries. And besides giving 
efficient service to policyholders, agents are 
active in civilian defense—another important 
form of protection. 









[nniversary Year 





Official U. S. Navy photograph 


Moreover, they are still further proving 
their teamwork ability by patriotically cooper- 
ating with our company in its modest contribu- 
tion towards national war financing through 
the Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provides that: 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home writes for the 
balance of the year are being invested in. War 
Loan Bonds. These purchases are OVER and 
ABOVE the normal government bond pur- 
chases which the company is continuing to 
make. 

In the air or on the ground, teamwork is the 
American way—the short-cut to Victory! 
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NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Jones Lauds Measures 
Adopted for Illinois 


AWAIT GOVERNOR’S SANCTION 





Clear Decks for Code Amendments; 
Include Guertin Bill, Tax Measure, 
License Classification 


Paul F. 


Insurance has 


Illinois 
issued a 


Director Jones of the 
Department of 
statement saying that the passage of ten 
bills to strengthen the in- 
surance Illinois with defeat of 
a number of measures which would have 


conservative 


laws of 


been detrimental to the insurance indus- 
try at this time, clears the decks for 
the Insurance Department to amend the 
state’s Insurance Code of 1937. 
Director Jones says that while the code 
solved many insurance problems at the 
time of its enactment, irregularities have 
arisen which make new laws necessary. 
He says the Department has counseled 
inspired by 


against “impulsive action 
some wrong or abuse, the correction of 
which would cause greater harm than 


vood,” and in view of the fact that many 
of the industry’s representatives are in 
the armed services, it was considered 
wise to hold to a minimum new laws, 
regulations and reforms which would 
confuse and burden those who are left 
to carry on at home. 

\ brief synopsis of the insurance bills, 


now before Governor Dwight H. Green 
for approval, follows: 
Guertin Bill Passes 


1, A new. non-forfeiture value bill, 
commonly called the “Guertin bill” was 
passed which would tend to bring about 
uniformity in non- forfeiture values of 
life policies and to place reserves on a 
modern table of mortality. 

2. A tax measure was successful which 
would give Illinois its fair share of rev- 
out-of-state com- 


enue tax payable by 
panies of the Illinois portion of large 
interstate risks. This bill requires such 


companies to report for tax purposes the 
rate they would have charged on the 
Illinois portion of the risk, had the en- 
tire risk been located in that state. 

3. The agents and brokers act which 
classifies brokers into three classes for 
licensing purposes according to the lines 
of insurance in which they are author- 
ized to solicit and requires each broker 
to furnish a safety bond. 

Agents in Service 

4. A bill for the benefit of insurance 
agents entering military or naval serv- 
ice. These agents would not be required 
to renew or be re-examined for licenses 
until one year after honorable discharge. 
5. A law to prohibit misleading adver- 
tising in any form by insurance compa- 
nies was passed. The law wiil eliminate 
any statement in the press, radio or mail 
which tends to create the impression that 
the company, its financial condition, the 
payment of its claims or the merits of its 
policy forms are approved, endorsed or 
guaranteed by the state of Illinois, the 
United States Government, or the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Insurance. 

6. Permitting fire insurance companies, 
which are now authorized to write in- 
surance against explosion other than the 
explosion of steam boilers, to offer pro- 
tection against damage from the explo- 
sion of steam boilers if said steam is 


Kearns & McCourt New 
Agency in Brooklyn 


Sherman N. Kearns and James J. Mc- 


have formed the agency of 
Kearns & McCourt, with offices at 189 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. The agen- 
cy represents the United States Fire, 
National Union Fire, Seaboard, Charter 
Oak Fire and Richmond for fire, auto- 
mobile, inland marine and allied lines. 

Mr. Kearns has been in the agency 
business since 1924. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Insurance Anchor Club. Mr. 
McCourt has been in the agency field 
also since 1924, and recently resigned as 
vice president of Short & McCourt, Inc. 
He is immediate past president of the 
Cathedral Club of Brooklyn and a trus- 
tee of the Insurance Anchor Club. 


Court, Jr., 





Minnesota Agents to Hear 
General Mills Executive 


P. L. Bachman, 
General Mills, Inc., 


insurance manager of 
will speak before the 


annual meeting of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Minne- 
apolis, September 2-3, on what the in- 


surance buyer expects of the agent in 
the way of advice and service. The meet- 
ing will open on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 2, with a panel session, followed 
by a dinner. There will be at least two 
speakers the morning of September 3. 

The association is winding up its quota 
of $15,000 for the public relations fund 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and it is anticipated that the en- 
tire amount will have been raised before 
the annual meeting. Charles F. Liscomb, 
Duluth, former president of the National 
Association, campaign chairman, has sent 
a letter to fifty association leaders, ask- 
ing them to contact agents in their re- 
spective territories who have not yet sub 
scribed to the fund. 





NAMED IOWA GENERAL AGENTS 

Announcement of the appointment of 
the L. E. Ellis & Co. of Des Moines as 
general agents for the Franklin National 
of New York was made by E. H. Forkel, 
associate manager of the Western de- 
partment office of the National Fire 
group. Mr. Ellis is actively directing 
the affairs of his office after forty-eight 
years of continuous experience in the 
Towa insurance field and is assisted by 

. G. Zimmerman, vice-president, and 
H. A. Petersen, secretary. Mr. Ellis 
founded the business in 1915 and has 
long been a member of the American 
Association of Insurance General Agents. 


not on the premises owned and controlled 
by the insured. 
Permits Extended Coverage 

7. Permitting local mutual district, 
county and township fire and lightning 
insurance companies to write extended 
coverage insurance and permits district 
windstorm companies to extend their 
territory from twenty-five to forty coun- 
ties in the state. 

8. Aside from the bills passed author- 
izing the 1943 Code revisions, twenty-five 
insurance bills fell by the wayside in 
the assembly. Some of these bills it was 
felt were of reform and remedial nature 
and should be deferred until the de- 
mands of the war effort will have been 
relaxed and problems of reconstruction 
ready for solution. 





“CAPABLE executive to under- 


study Secretary of N. Y. State Trade Ass'n. 


Write to COS, P. O. Box 269, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y." 











William G. Berry Dies; 
Manchester, N. H., Agent 


William G. Berry, well known insur- 
ance agent at Manchester, N. H., died 
suddenly at his home on July 2. Born 


in Pittsfield July 13, 1866, the son of 
William Henry and Laura O. (Cilley) 
Jerry, he went to Manchester in 1880 
and after finishing school entered the 
employ of the New Hampshire Fire. In 
January, 1897, he purchased the insur- 
ance agency of Alonzo Elliot & Co., 
which he developed into one of the larg- 
est agencies in the city. 

In 1937, during the illness of his broth- 
er, Walter C. Berry, who at that time 
was associated with him, he sold his 
agency to John G. Nelson, retaining his 
private office where he was usually found 
every day. He was at his office last 
Thursday and seemed to be as well as 
ever. 


Arnold Joins White & Camby 
In a Production Capacity 


White & Camby, Inc., insurance under- 
writers of New York City, announces 
that Joseph F. Arnold has become asso- 
ciated with the firm in a production ca- 
pacity for fire, inland marine and cas- 
ualty. 

Mr. Arnold has spent a lifetime in the 
insurance business, having been associ- 
ated with the Wright agency for the 
past sixteen years and previous to that 
with the Travelers in New York, the 
New York Underwriters and the Royal 
Exchange Assurance. 


JUNIOR MARINE COURSE 


A junior course in inland marine in- 
surance will be given for the first time 
by the Insurance Society of New York, 
starting on July 20. The class will meet 
twice a week on Tuesday and Thursday 
from 1 to 2 p. m. at 85 John Street, New 
York City, for a period of five weeks. 
instruct the class which will be taught 
the vocabulary and office procedure rela- 
tive to inland marine insurance but will 
not be given instructions in underwrit- 
ing. The tuition is $10. 


AGENTS HEAR W. C. MEEK 


Wayne C. Meek, chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee of the Washing- 
ton Association 
was guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Spokane Insurance Association. He 
stressed the importance of the National 
Association’s public relations program 
and also told of his committee’s con- 
tacts with the purchasing division of the 
State of Washington with respect to the 
method employed by the state in pur- 
chasing insurance to meet its own re- 
quirements. 














N. C. MUTUAL AGENTS MEET 


C. Fox of Statesville was elected 
president of the North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation at a meeting of the group held 
in Greensboro. Other officers elected 
were George Jones of Charlotte and H. 
J. Carr of Clinton, vice presidents and 
Tom Garrison of Morganton, J. M. Zach- 
ary of Charlotte, Charles Litaker of 
Charlotte and Don Harris of Mooresville, 
directors. More than 100 delegates are 
attending the two-day convention. 


JOIN COMMERCIAL UNION 

Arthur A. Stumpf has joined the Com- 
mercial Union Group at Los Angeles as 
special agent in the all risks and inland 
marine division, and Arvid E. Sutherland 
is associated with the office as special 
agent in the fire department. Both have 
had years of experience in their respec- 
tive lines. 
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APPOINTED ASS’T MANAGER 





Ingledew Advanced at Chicago by North 
British Group; Miller Now 
Special Agent 
The North British & Mercantile Grou; 
announces that Freeman B. Ingledew is 
associated with Manager W. F. Sweezea., 
of the Chicago department, with the titl 
of assistant manager. ‘He succeeds th« 
late Edward F. Schneider, who held the 
same position for a dozen years. Mr. 
Ingledew has been with the North Brit 
ish Group for more than twenty years, 
being appointed April 1, 1923, as special 

agent for Cook County. 

Subsequently, additional counties in 
Illinois and nearby Indiana were added 
to his field and, more recently, eastern 
Illinois was included in the territory under 
his supervision. He has been acting assist- 
ant manager of the Chicago department 
since late last year. 

Mr. Ingledew entered insurance in 1909 
as an employe of the Sun Insurance 
Office. He continued with that organiza- 
tion (with leave of absence for military 
service in World War I) until he joined 
the North British. During the first 
World War, Mr. Ingledew served as a 
member of the United States Marine 
Corps. He was president of the Cook 
County Field Club in 1933. 


Edward F. Sise Dies 


Edward F. Sise, partner in the insur- 
ance firm of Adams & Sise, died at his 
home in Montreal, Canada, on July 3 at 
the age of 66 years. Born in Boston, 
Mass., he worked for the Western Elec- 
tric Co. in New York and the Wire & 
Cable Co. in Montreal. When the com- 
pany was reorganized on a dominion 
basis in 1911 as the Imperial Wire & 
Cable Co. he became managing director. 
Mr. Sise also served as president of the 
Northern Electric Co. until 1919 when he 
resigned to join R. P. Adams, also of 
Montreal, to form the insurance firm of 
Adam & Sise. 








Inland Marine 


(Continued from. Page 1) 

come and generally satisfactory loss ex- 
perience, for they realize that when th« 
war ends the present boom will ceas« 
rather suddenly and they will then hav 
to rebuild production on the basis oi 
peace time business conditions. Agents 
and brokers will then have to resell the 
coverages persons of moderate means 
were buying and have been droppin: 
since the war started. 

Losses are higher this year, but no! 
disproportionately so. Due to the tre 
mendous volume of transportation risks. 
via railroads and trucks, and the hast 
with which such cargoes have to b 
moved it is not unnatural that losse- 
should be more frequent. Underwriter: 
and loss department heads are, in fac! 
a bit surprised that claims have not bee: 
received in even larger numbers. Loss« 
are fairly heavy in processing plants 
working on war orders. The mora! 
hazard factor is good, particularly on th: 
big war lines, but has to be watche: 
carefully on risks covering furs, jewelr) 
personal effects, etc. 


JOINS JOHNSON & HIGGINS 

W. F. McGaffrey has joined Johnso: 
& Higgins of Seattle in the capacity © 
fire insurance engineer and inspector. 
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Kay of North British & Mercantile 
Elected President; Other Officers 
and Members of Council 
Edgar J. Kay, manager for Canada of 
the North British & Mercantile, Mon- 
treal, has been elected president of the 
Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers for the 1943-44 term. Other offi- 
cers who will serve with him include 
Rk. Lynch Stailing, manager for Canada 
of the Sun Insurance Office, Toronto, 
first vice president, and William Lawrie, 
manager for Canada of the Phoenix As- 
surance of London, Montreal, second 

vice president. 

Members of the council were elected 
as follows: 

One year: Alexander Hurry, manager 
for Canada, Northern Assurance Mont- 
real; A. C. Hall, manager for Canada, 
Commercial Union, Montreal; C. C. Han- 
nah, vice president, Fireman’s Fund, San 
Francisco; T. W. Greer, manager for 
Canada, Century Insurance, Vancouver; 
William Quaid, Home Insurance, New 
York; C. Stuart Malcolm, manager for 
Canada, Royal Exchange, Montreal. 

Two years: E. L. Marshall, manager 
for Canada, Employers’ Liability, Mont- 
real; W. R. Houghton, manager for 
Canada, London & Lancashire, Toronto; 
John B. Alexander, vice president and 
general manager, Canadian Surety, Tor- 
onto; P. A. Codere, St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine, Winnipeg; James Matson, manager 
for Canada, Royal Insurance, Montreal. 

Three years: W. C. Butler, manager 
for Canada, Pearl Assurance, Toronto; 
Gordon E. Findlay, manager for Canada, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Montreal; 
Kenneth Thom, general manager for 
Canada, Western Assurance, Toronto; 
W. E. Baldwin, manager for Canada, 
Continental of New York, Montreal; 
Robert D. Safford, vice president, Trav- 
elers Fire, Hartford. 





THE LATE ARTHUR F. EGNER 





Newark Lawyer Was Director of North 
American Life and Eagle Fire; 
Active in Bar Association 
The late Arthur F. Egner of South 
Orange, N. J., who died in June, was a 
director of the North American Life, 
Chicago, and of the Eagle Fire, New 
York. He was a member of the law firm 
of McCarter, English & Egner, Newark. 
Among other affiliations were vice 
president of Newark Museum Associa- 
tion, president of Hospital Home for 
Crippled Children, chairman of the board 
ot New Jersey Realty Co.; vice president 
of Kresge, department store. He was past 
president of Essex County Bar Associa- 


tion and of the Newark Y. M. C. A. 


SECURITY SELLS NEW STOCK 


The Security of New Haven has com- 
pleted sale of 50,000 shares of its capital 
stock, Rights to purchase these addi- 
tional shares at $30 a share were mailed 
to stockholders on June 15 and the offer 
expired June 29. All except 7% of the 
new stock was taken by stockholders of 
the company. The offering was under- 
written by Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 
Smith, Barney & Co., Day, Stoddard & 
William, Inc., Putnam & Co. and asso- 
ciates. 








BOOTH RESIGNS AS CHAIRMAN 
George W. Booth, chief engineer of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
crs, and honorary member of the Na- 
ional Fire Protection Association, has 
isked to be relieved of the chairmanship 
1 the committee on fire pumps. The 
lirectors have accepted his resignation 
with an expression of appreciation of 
Mr. Booth’s fine contributions to the 
work of the association. E. W. Fowler, 
an engineer of the National Board, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Booth as 
chairman. 





AMER. STATES FIRE IN CALIF. 
The American States Fire of Indian- 
apolis has been licensed to operate in 
California. James E. Collins of Los 
\ngeles is named as attorney-in-fact. 





POLICY CHANGES IN WEST 


Companies Asked Not to Put New N. Y. 
Form Into Use Independently but to 
Wait Until All Can Act 
R. D. Hobbs, secretary of the Uniform 
Forms Committee and manager of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago, ad- 
vises companies not to put into effect 
individually in different states the new 
N. Y. standard fire policy, which is now 
being hailed as a modern and generally 
desirable form of contract. In a memo- 
randum to companies Mr. Hobbs asks 
that independent action not be taken but 
that the companies act together when 
changes in uniform forms have been 
made. He said that a study of the situ- 
ation by the committee has developed 

the following general problems : 
1, A minimum of 100 different uni- 


form forms for each state would have to 
be revised to avoid conflict with the new 
policy provisions. This will necessitate 
the printing of several million forms for 
each state, that an adequate supply may 
he sent to each agent. 

2. Appropriate changes must also be 
made in the windstorm policy and the 
extended coverage endorsement. 

3. The published rules and filings of 
the rating bureau will also have ‘to be 
changed. 

4. Distribution of the new 
all agents and companies. 

Recent revision of the dwelling and 
household furniture form showed that 
serious delays may be anticipated in ob- 
taining necessary paper stocks for large 
orders of forms, Mr. Hobbs pointed out. 
He added that delay in printing the 
forms also may be expected because of 


forms to 
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the extra load on printing plants above 
the normal requirements, with the re 
sult that it will take some time to make 
all the changes necessary in any one 
State. 

“When a new policy or form is adopt- 
ed,” he concluded, “it should be adopted 
at the same time by all companies in 
order to avoid non-concurrency which 
always makes loss adjustments so com- 
plicated and often troublesome to the 
policyholder.” 


Chalmers G. Graham, San _ Francisc¢ 
admiralty lawyer, has resigned as coun- 
sel for the War Shipping Administra 
tion and returned to San Francisco to 
resume his law practice. He recently 
spent five months in North Africa, visit 
ing Allied-occupied ports of the Meditet 
ranean. 
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Agents and -Brokers are cordially invited to avail themselves of 
the facilities of this Marine Department for the writing of Ocean and 
Inland Marine coverages, including War Risk. 


















NORTH BRITISH GROUP 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Telephone: BEekman 3-4642 
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SOMETHING 


lo Beedle on 


* 


The financial stability of a progressive com- 
pany is the firm base on which the forward- 


looking Agent builds for the future. 


This is the ground work on which Agent 
and Company cooperate to create a structure 


of protection, service and dependability. 


The continued achievement and_ success 
of the P. F. & M. Agent is established on 
the stable foundation of this Company’s 


financial strength and established character. 





PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Service Offices located in principal Cities 


Complete nationwide insurance facilities for Agents and Brokers 

























In his report as chairman of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, P. R. England 
analyzed results for 1942 at the 107th 
annual meeting held May 26 at the com- 
pany’s head office in Liverpool. Despite 
the fact that these results relate to a 
year which began with the over-running 
of the Far East, in which occupied ter- 
ritory the company had valuable and 
well-established business connections, 
the figures were generally satisfactory. 
Fire, accident, and marine premiums, at 
£10,485,290 represented an increase of 
£475,943 over 1941. Total underwriting 
profit was £949,528 as compared with 
£750,784 for the year previous. A total 
of more than £1,000,000 for the year 
1942 was paid out in the form of home 
and overseas taxes on_ underwriting 
profits. 

Home fire business, as pointed out by 
Mr. England, was complicated by such 
problems as changing hazards in fac- 
tories, wartime dispersal schemes, staff 
shortage and frequent revisions in cover. 
Total premiums were  £3,705,731 as 
against £3,964,216 for 1941. Losses, at 
£1,760,371, compared with £1,775,441 for 
1941. 

In the United States fire premiums 
were affected by increased industrial ac- 
tivity, rising values and, despite heavier 
taxation, somewhat lower loss and ex- 
pense ratios. To quote Mr. England on 
this phase of his report: “Conditions 
generally were more than usually diffi- 
cult, particularly in consequence of staff 
turnover problems. Not only has our 
management had to face the loss of 
young men to the armed forces, but even 
greater losses have occurred to com- 
petitive employment at higher wages. 
Our thanks are once again due to our 
United States manager, Harold War- 
ner, and his assistants for the able man- 
ner in which they have surmounted 
these and other difficulties and success- 
fully managed our interests with satis- 
factory results.” 

Casualty Results 

Results in the accident department 
showed an increase both in premium 
volume and in underwriting surplus. 
Premiums totaled £5,045,712 as against 
£4,928,422 for 1941. The _ interesting 
point was brought out by Mr. England 
that despite the withdrawal from the 
roads of private cars and business ve- 
hicles, road accidents rose to a higher 
level than in 1938, some 6,926 persons— 
men, women and children—having lost 
their lives through road accidents. 

Chairman England made the follow- 
ing reference to casualty writings in the 
U. S. A.: “Despite acute problems of 
personnel arising from the calls of the 
services and other influences, the Globe 
Indemnity of New York, again showed 
a substantial increase in premium vol- 
ume and a trading profit which, before 
deduction of tax, has not been exceeded 
in its history. As already remarked. 
taxation has been much heavier in 1942 
than at any previous time. 

“Our casualty portfolio in the United 
States includes a considerable amount 
of automobile business, and as the short- 
age of motor fuel, particularly on the 
East coast, has now virtually put an end 
to pleasure driving, I am afraid that— 
as in this country—we must anticipate 
a shrinkage in premium income until 
normal conditions are resumed. In the 
meantime I congratulate Mr. Spencer 
and his colleagues of the Globe Indem- 
nity on the excellent results obtained 
last year.” 

Marine Underwriting 


The 1941 marine underwriting account 
closed with a transfer to profit and loss 
account of £96,227, or 8.7%, against £96,- 
796, or 10.9% for 1940. “The outstand- 
ing feature of last year’s business,” Mr. 
England pointed out, “is the large in- 
crease in our premium income, due to 
increased rates on hulls and cargoes, 
high war rates, and rising values. We 
are now providing marine insurance on 


Liverpool @ London & Globe Shows 
Satisfactory Progress Last Y ear 


cargo on a very wide basis, so tl 
merchants may be fully protected in r 
spect of extraordinary delays and ha 
ards which are the inevitable cons 
quence of war conditions. The full e 
tent of the risks we are covering oby' 
ously cannot be known to us, and on! 
time will show whether the prese: 
charges are adequate. Our New Yor! 
manager, Frank B. Zeller, and his c 
leagues, passed through anxious times 
last year, and we are sure that it will 
be highly gratifying to them, as it is to 
us, that the figures now available point 
to a material improvement in our Ameri- 
can business.” 

On the general subject of the contri- 
butions which insurance is making to 
the war effort, Mr. England made these 
significant observations: 

“Within the triangle of manpower, 
material (for machines) and money, war 
influences throughout the year exerted 
ever-increasing pressure in the mobiliza- 
tion of insurance for war purposes. 

War Services 

“The world-wide organization of in- 
surance has been called upon to further 
the United Nations’ war effort in many 
directions. Insurance investments, both 
at home and overseas, are assisting in 
financing the war, and every Govern 
ment War Loan has been supported. 
Insurance has continued to provide 
Great Britain with a substantial invisible 
export, doubly important in wartime 
when other exports are curtailed, and 
destined to expand when in_ post-war 
days exports will still rank high in the 
list of our national requirements. 

“Critics who allege that private enter- 
prise is solely concerned with making 
profits might do well to examine thie 
splendid record of national service ai- 
forded by insurance companies.” 





BEST’S REPORTS PUBLISHED 





Fire and Marine Edition, Containing 
Valuable Data on Nearly 650 
Inurers, Just Off the Press 


The 1943 edition of Best’s Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Reports has just been 
released, announces Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc. New York insurance pub- 
lishers. This is the forty-fourth annual 
edition. Best’s Fire & Marine Reports 
presents an analytical study, backed by 
the company’s comments of the financial 
status and operating results of stock, 
mutual, reciprocal, inter-insurance ex- 
changes and Lloyd’s fire insurance com- 
panies. It contains data reflecting the 
financial responsibility, general reliability 
and characteristics of all these companies 
and gives complete individual reports, on 
each of approximately 650 fire and marine 
insurance institutions. : 

There are specific sections for each of 
the important items dealing with the 
financial data investments, underwriting, 
management and operating results. The 
five-year operating exhibit shows the 
progress of each company and gives the 
return on investments, change in invest 
ment policy, trend of underwriting, etc 
The reports also show comparative stat¢ 
ments of assets and liabilities as of 1941 
and 1942 and each report goes into deta'! 
on the spread of liability, detail of insur 
ance arrangements, states in which the 
company is most active, and other desi! 
able data. 

The 1943 edition of Best’s Fire & Ma 
rine Reports also gives the principal 
figures of fire and casualty affiliates o! 
company groups, and shows the per cen! 
of direct business written by states. Th 
management and reputation section 
subdivided into four sections entitle‘ 
“Management,” “Scope of Operations, 
“Underwriting” and “Investments” and 
each of these sections gives detailed in 
formation. In addition, the classification 
of admitted assets has been greatly sim 
plified. 

The annual subscription price of Best's 
Fire & Marine Insurance Reports is $12 
per year. 


July 9, 1943 
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Explosion Conference Points Out 


Trebled Rates Where Risks Are Bad 


rhe Explosion Conference, headquar- 
ters in New York, has sent a bulletin to 
members and subscribers drawing the 
atrention of companies to higher riot 
and vandalism rates on risks where con- 
diiions are obviously more hazardous 
than usual, such as was the case in Los 
geles and Detroit before the race riots 
broke out. In the bulletin Manager W. 
Roembke quoted the following trebled 
estimate rule for riot and civil commo- 
tion Insurance: 

(a) All riot and civil commotion esti- 
mates contemplate insurance placed un- 
der normal conditions and these esti- 
mates are to be trebled upon individual 
ri: ks the employes of which have gone 
on strike, or have walked out or have 
been locked out at the time insurance 
is applied for. 

NOTE.— When any number of em- 
ploves of a plant, by concerted action, 
whether voluntary or on order of an 
organization in which they have mem- 
bership, quit work to enforce compliance 
with some demand or to protest against 
some act or conditions, this constitutes 
a strike under this rule. 

(b) Riot and civil commotion estimates 
are to be immediately trebled upon all 
risks in any municipality when the fire, 


a 


U. & O. Loss Assumption 
Endorsement Is Approved 


The New York Insurance Department 
has approved the assumption of loss en- 
dorsement for use and occupancy and 
other time element insurance coverages 
as filed by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization on June 29. 

To avoid misunderstandings over use 
of the priorities exclusion clause the 
Explosion Conference, Sprinkler Leak- 
age Conference and Eastern Tornado 
Insurance Association have notified mem- 
bers and subscribers that when fire poli- 
cies on the same risks written by the re- 
spective organizations are exempt from 
its application, the fire rule will be fol- 
lowed. 

As an illustration, W. F. Roembke, 
manager of the Sprinkler Leakage and 
Explosion Conference and rating mana- 
cer of the tornado association, said that 
where, for example, the fire rule ex- 
empts risks from the use of the clause 
when the fire rate is .10 or less, the risk 
will also be exempt from the elause for 
the various perils when the fire rate is 
10 or less. Coverages included are ex- 
plosion, riot and civil commotion (with 
or without vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief), earthquake, aircraft, motor ve- 
hicle, windstorm and sprinkler leakage 
use and occupancy. 

The Explosion Conference bulletin add- 
ed that in the case of physical damage 
torms A and B the use and occupancy 
rates are .O1 and .04, respectively, regard- 
less of whether or not the priorities ex- 
lusion clause is attached to the fire 
| olicy. 





HAIL BUSINESS IS WRITTEN 


Bulk of the hail business in Minne- 
ota, North and South Dakota has been 
ritten and total volume promises to be 
ully as large as last year. Losses to 
ate have not been too large and a week 
t cool weather and ample moisture has 
een beneficial to the crops. Small grains 
ire coming along nicely in most of this 
area and harvesting will get under way 
‘ate this month. An early harvest will 
e to the advantage of the hail com- 
vanies. 


GIBRALTAR DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Gibraltar Fire & Ma- 
rine have declared a dividend of fifty 


cents a share, payable September 1 to 


stockholders of record August 14, 


police or water department employes 
have gone on strike or have announced 
their intent to do so. 

(c) In the event of unusual or dis- 
turbed conditions, the executive commit- 
tee may, by specific promulgation, de- 
clare trebled estimates applicable to all 
risks throughout any industry or terri- 
tory. 

(d) Trebled estimates shall not be re- 
quired on existing or renewal insurance 
which has been written at normal rates. 

(e) A policy issued at trebled estimates 
shall not be subject to reduction to nor- 
mal estimates for any cause before the 
end of a period of at least ninety days 
from inception date of the policy, nor at 
less than short rate of trebled estimates. 

All rates are based on normal condi- 
tions, and must not be used in any case 
where conditions are not normal, such 
as a threatened strike in any industry, 
municipality, class or district. 

In all cases where conditions prevail 
as outlined in the riot trebled estimate 
rule, all specific manual riot and vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief rates are to 
be trebled. 

NOTE. — Increased rates are not re- 
quired on existing or renewal insurance 
which has been written at normal rates. 


Large Volume of Renewals 
Of War Damage Insurance 


The height of the rush for renewal 
War Damage Corporation insurance was 
reached last week and this week as 
producers and companies were getting 
in the premiums and issuing renewals 
where coverage has not been changed. 
In some coses new applications have to 
be made out. A very large percentage 
of those who bought this protection last 
vear are continuing the war damage pro- 
tection. 


Harbin to Head Grain 
Pool; Lerch is Retiring 


W. L. Lerch is retiring July 31 as 
manager of the Underwriters Grain As- 
sociation of Chicago after serving in 
insurance for fifty-five years. However, 
he will retain his position as one of the 
three attorneys of the association and 
for a period of a year will remain active 
in the office. He will be succeeded as 
manager by Charles E. Harbin, who 
joined the association about a year ago 
after serving for twenty-two years with 
the Fire Underwriters Insurance Bureau 
of Minneapolis in elevator inspection 
work. 


NFPA 1944 Meeting in 
Philadelphia, May 8-11 


The 1944 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will 
be held in Philadelphia, May 8-11. The 
program committee consists of Presi- 
dent David J. Price, Washington, chair- 
man of the board; Albert T. Bell, Atlan- 
tic City, and General Manager Percy 
Bugbee, Boston. 


Puerto Rico Sup’t Hits 
Unauthorized Reinsurance 


Insurance Superintendent L. J. Noa of 
Puerto Rico has given notice that legal 
action will be taken against insurance 
companies which assume reinsurance 
from unauthorized carriers. 

“We are practically convinced,” the 
Superintendent said, “that if unauthor- 
ized companies should not have the en- 
couragement of the authorized concerns 
by assuming from them reinsurance on 
insured residents of Puerto Rico or prop- 
erty located on this island they would be 
wiped out from the market that should 
be worked by registered and authorized 
companies only.” 


















The story of 


THE BOMBER THAT 
WOULDN'T BURNQ 





Several weeks ago fire prevention officers ot a bomber base 





came to us for help. A demonstration of fire extinguish- 
ment methods for aircraft crash fires was to be staged on 
a full scale model of a B-17 Flying Fortress — wooden 
framework covered with doped airplane fabric. Their 
problem was to find some means of retarding the destruc- 
tion of the bomber by fire sufficiently to permit the demon- 
stration of various extinguishment techniques. 50 gallons 
of crank case oil were to be smeared on all leading edges, 
150 gallons of high octane gasoline were to be placed in 
wing and fuselage tanks and 180 gallons sprayed over the 
model before setting it afire. 

On our advice the wooden framework of the bomber 
was protected with 2 coats of Firepel “S”. 

When the gasoline and oil were ignited, the fire was so 
intense that the firemen needed the protection of water 
curtains—yet in 14 minutes the fire was out. The wooden 
framework of the bomber was still standing, and official 
motion pictures show the unsuccessful efforts of the fire 


party to shake the framework down. 
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Adjustment of Rike-Kumler Co. Fire Loss 


(Continued from Page 16) 


were made as follows covering each of 
the six types of losses indicated above: 
1. Merchandise totally destroyed—no 
salvage. As stated before this was sub- 
stantiated by submission of total inven- 
tory less inventory which was taken by 
salvage company, the remainder being a 
total loss and being represented only by 
merchandise in our basement infants’ 
wear department. 
2. Merchandise turned over to salvage 
company. Accurate records were made 
of merchandise disposed of to salvage 
company with a double check maintained 
by members of our own organization and 
further checked by an employee of the 
auction company. In the case of furni- 
ture each item was invoiced to the auc- 
tion company on the basis of 50% of 
gross invoice cost and was verified at the 
time merchandise was moved by refer- 
ence to our stock control records which 
were taken to the warehouse during the 
time furniture was moved out. In the 
case of merchandise other than furniture, 
items were invoiced to the auction com- 
pany at 50% of retail prices reduced to 
cost by applying the complement of our 
net markup percentage departmentally. 
3. Merchandise 
tioned by store. 
Due to present difficulties in securing 
merchandise, we were anxious to retain 
as much as possible which could be re 
stored to its original condition and of 
fered for sale as regular merchandise. 
Quite a few problems were involved, 
but always uppermost in our minds was 
the fact that only merchandise which 
could meet our standards of quality was 
to be retained and all other would be 
turned over to the auction company. 


t. Laybys. A 


retained and recondi- 


comparatively small 
amount of merchandise held as cus 
tomers’ laybys pending delivery was 
lamaged and the amount of loss was 
determined departmentally and merchan- 
dise turned over to the salvage company. 
5. Building loss. Building loss suffered 
included damage to roof, floor, columns, 
merchandise racks and shelving, sprin 
kler system and replacing of sprinkler 
heads and miscellaneous plumbing and 
electrical work. Claim for these items 
was substantiated by submission of dupli 
cate invoices from contractors and sup- 
ply houses 
6. Special 
unusual 


expenses. Many types of 
expenses were incurred as a 
direct result of the fire and the work 
attendant thereto. Immediately after the 
fire, we oie as many male employ- 
ces from the store as possible for such 
work as sweeping out water, moving 
merchandise, wiping off merchandise and 
countless things necessary to be done at 
that time. 
Determining Cost 

In the computation of losses involving 
merchandise, the method which was used 
in determining cost was as follows: Re- 
tail value was multiplied by the comple- 
ment of the departmental net markup 
percentage and to the resulting cost so 
obtained a flat 5% was added. The 
loaded figure then served as our cost 
basis in determining our loss and the 
setting up of our insurance claim—the 
5% was added to cost as we considered 
this a reasonable amount to compensate 
us for buying, receiving and marking and 
warehousing expenses 

Our warehouse insurance was carried 
with Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies of Boston, Mass., 
and the adjustment and claim were han- 
dled through a branch of their inspec- 
tion department located in Cleveland. 


Several conferences were held in’ our 
store with company representatives in 
which most of the details of the loss 


were covered 

Use and Occupancy Claim 

Our warehouses are blankete d with the 
main store on use and occupancy insur 
ance policies. U. & O. policies are writ 
ten on the single item gross earnings 
form with agreed amount of insurance 


based on 50% of 12 months’ gross earn- 
ings estimated one year in advance. Our 
original work sheet submitted in Febru- 
ary, 1942, covering estimated sales and 
gross profit for our fiscal year ending 
January 31, 1943, was based on an esti- 
mated sales increase of only 144%. Since 
our actual sales increase was running far 
ahead of that estimate, a mid-term ad- 
justnent was made in September esti- 
mating the increase in sales at 20%. 

We claimed losses in sales in only three 


departments, namely, furniture, house- 
wares and basement infants’ wear and 
waived claim for loss in other depart- 


ments since the amount of merchandise 
involved was negligible. The amount of 
merchandise at cost disposed of to the 
salvage company was approximately 
$38,400 of which $30,280 was represented 
by furniture and $2,715 basement infants’ 
wear, the remainder being composed of 
customers’ laybys and sundry depart- 
ments merchandise which in practically 
all cases could be replaced. 

In accordance with standard use and 
occupancy policy clauses, five days were 
allowed as the time required to get the 


warehouse building ready for occupancy 


business days for stock re- 
placement. This established the end of 
the losse recovery period at February 
22, 1943, which was ample. 


and thirty 


Amount of Sales Lost 


No normal expenses could be elimi- 
nated because the fire affected only a few 
departments. Our problem therefore was 
to determine the amount of sales lost in 
these departments because of damage to 
stock in the warehouse and the result- 
ing gross margin loss. 

In the case of the furniture and house- 
wares departments our problem was com- 
paratively simple and our loss or claim 
was established in the following manner: 
Actual sales for the calendar year 1942 
were secured (twelve full months pre- 
ceding the fire) and the percentage of 
sales increase for each of these depart- 
ments over the calendar year 1941 was 
calculated to determine the sales trend. 

We then secured actual sales for these 
departments for the period from Janu- 
ary 13 to February 22, 1942 (the period 
comparable to the 1943 fire period) and 
applied the percentage of sales increase 
for 1942 over 1941 to these actual sales 
to determine our projected sales. Actual 
sales from January 13 to February 22, 
1943, were then gotten from our records 
and the difference between the actual 
sales and projected sales was considered 
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, memes air bombardment of the Axis by the United Nations is most aa 
to result in retaliation by our enemies”—is the opinion expressed by many 
high-ranking officials. The Office of War Information reports that post-war 
flights between the Capital and other cities will be possible on the follow- 
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Paris or London © 16 hours to Moscow ® 22 hours 
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Every part of this country is therefore susceptible to attack! 
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as our loss in sales volume for each of 
the departments. 

The departmental net markup percen 
age was then applied to the loss in sal 
volume for each department and ft!) 
result so obtained was considered to | 
our loss of gross margin due to the fi 
and was incorporated in our use and o 
cupancy loss claim. 

Infants’ Wear Claim 

A somewhat different problem was ¢ 
countered in determining our claim fo: 
the basement infants’ wear departmen‘ 
In this department the sales increase | 
1942 over 1941 was 75.77% but the perio: 
from January 13 to February 22, 1943 
allowed in determining our use and oc- 
cupancy claim on furniture and hous 
wares showed on actual sales increase of 
125% due to conditions with which we 
are all familiar. 

For this reason we could not use the 
method of comparing actual sales against 
projected sales. We accordingly dete: 
mined the proportion which the unsale 
able merchandise was to the total inven 
tory of the department and found that 
this was 18.1% and made the assumption 
that had our inventory on hand _ not 
been damaged our sales increase would 
have been 18.1% more than it actually 
was. 

Increasing our actual sales for the fire 
period by 18.1% enabled us to determine 
the sales which were lost due to the fire 
and to this figure we applied the net 
departmental markup figure to determine 
the amount of our claim for this de 
partment. 

Expediting Expenses 

Immediately following our fire we in- 
curred certain expenses in appraising, 
handling and sorting of merchandise and 
in attempting to secure quick delivery on 
replacement merchandise by means of 
telegrams, telephone calls and _ other 
means.’ We classed these expenses as 
expediting expenses and included all such 
items in our fire insurance claim. 

We felt that, technically, a certain por- 
tion of these expenses belonged in our 
use and occupancy claim since the adop- 
tion of these measures would tend to 
bring our sales valume back to normal in 
a shorter time. For this reason when 
we made our use and occupancy claim we 
included a pro rata share of these ex- 
penses which we determined in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The total of the fire insurance claim 
excluding. the expenses mentioned and 
the total of the use and occupancy claim 
excluding these expenses also was taken 
and the percentage relationship of each 
claim to 100% was calculated. We then 
applied the percentage determined for 
the use and occupancy claim to the ex- 
penses affected and included this amount 
with the appropriate explanation. 

When we received payment on our use 
and occupancy claim the portion repre- 
senting these expenses was refunded to 
the fire insurance company since the) 
had originally paid us in full for these 
expenses. 

Our use and occupancy insurance claiin 
was handled entirely through the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Company 
which has a Dayton office, no direct con 
tact being made by us with the ten indi 
vidual insurance companies involved 
Methods used in establishing our claim 
were worked out with representatives o 
the adjustment company who made spo 
checks of sales and markup figures a 
in our calculation of loss, We found tl 
company to be very reasonable and c 
operative and adjustment of this claii 
was also made promptly. 


CAPT. R. C. JONES DIES 
Word has been received of the deat! 
in the South Pacific area of Captam 
Richard Walter Jones, USMC, a veter: 
of the early days of Guadalcanal. 1 
was with the home office of the Vi 
ginia Fire & Marine for a time bef 
joining the Marine Corps. He was 
nephew of Charles Hill Jones of New 
York, a director and large stockhold: 
of the Virginia before. this compat 
was recently acquired by the Globe I 

demnity. 
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Commercial Union Reports Good 
Results on Operations of 1942 


fhe Commercial Union Assurance held 
its annual meeting late in May in Lon- 
don, at which Sir Bertram Hornsby, 
cl Pool reported that fire income last 
year was £5,945,573, an increase of about 
£132,000 over 1941. The ratio of claims 
paid and outstanding was 44% while 
commissions and expenses of manage- 
ment accounted for 46%. The net un- 
derwriting profit was 9%. Continuing, 
Sir Bertram said in part: 

“In the United Kingdom our premium 
income shows a_ substantial increase, 
largely due to enhanced values of all 
classes of property, and commodities, but 
unfortunately the incidence of losses in 
thi is country was heavier than in 1941. 

“Destruction by fire is a loss to the 
community which, in present circum- 
stances, is particularly to be deplored. 
It involves not only the disappearance 
of the property burned, but the resulting 
need for fresh labor and probably addi- 
tional shipping space to provide the ma- 
terials for replacement, with a conse- 
cuent hindrance to the national effort. 
We may once again remind our insured 
that an important part of the service 
which we render is advice in the mini- 
mization of fire hazard, and in this con- 
nection it is appropriate to mention the 
snecial effort being made through the 
fire prevention campaign now being un- 
dertaken by the insurance companies 
with the active support of Government 
departments to bring home to the public 
the importance of special care being 
taken at this particular time. 


Business in United States 

“Our business in the United States 
vielded a satisfactory margin of profit, 
the claims experience having been rather 
more favorable than for some years past. 
In the Dominions and other overseas 
countries our operations have again giv- 
en encouraging results. 

‘During the year, in common with 
other offices, this company has continued 
its share in the administration on be- 
half of the Government of the various 
schemes of war damage insurance rela- 
tive to property on land in this country. 
Similar assistance has also been afforded 
to the Government of certain of the Do- 
minions and other overseas countries, in- 
cluding the United States, in connection 
with their own war damage schemes. 

“The process of recovery of the life 
department from the first effects of the 
war continued satisfactorily during the 
past year. The amount of new sums 
assured after deduction of reassurances 
was £4,442,842, an increase of £635,904, 
the premium income of £2.090,174 was up 

£85,971. and the life fund increased 

v £794,316 to £30,711,980. This increase 
has enabled us to make further subscrip- 
‘ions to the war issues, of which the life 
fund now holds upwards of £3,750,000. 
The net rate of interest obtained on the 

ife fund was £3 2s. 5d. ner cent, against 
£3 2s. 9d. per cent in 1941. 

“On the other side of the account the 
leath claims, including those due to en- 
my action, amounted to £665,441. Though 

eavier than in the previous year, there 
was still a favorable margin on the basis 
‘f our valuation table of mortality. The 
‘um paid for surrenders was £86.372, 
which, it is interesting to note, was little 
more than one-third of the amount paid 
n the last pre-war vear. Expenses and 
omission absorbed 12.1% of the pre- 
niums, rather more than last vear, due 
n the main to the increased new busi- 
ness, 

Marine Department 

“The net premiums in the marine de- 

partment amounted to £2,989,153, and 


-classes 


claims paid and outstanding £2,162,015; 
£150,000 has been transferred to profit 
and loss account. The substantial in- 
crease of £1,512,498 in premium income 
has followed the entry of the United 
States into the war. The marine fund 
now stands at £2,628,167, or 87.9% of the 
premium income. The hazards at sea 
and in port in these times must be con- 
stantly in the minds of everybody, and 
it is doubtful whether at any period ma- 
rine underwriters have been faced with 
so many problems as now confront them. 
Snecial tribute is due to those under- 
writers who at great sacrifice of time 
serve on the various committees dealing 
with these problems to the inestimable 
benefit of the market as a whole. 

“There are not only the risks of en- 
emy action, but also the hazards oc- 
curred in avoiding it, and with the util- 
ization of shipping to its full extent and 
the delav of renairs up to the point when 
seaworthiness is affected, it is more than 
ever difficult to forecast the result of 
present hull underwriting. Whatever 
that may be, we are satisfied that our 
reserves are adequate to meet all con- 
tinvencies. 

“Before leaving this section of onr 
business I would add my tribute to the 
devotion to dutv and the heroism of all 
those of the United Nations who gn 


down to the sea in shins in the allied 
cause. The perils and hardshins so 
courageously and cheerfully borne bv 


merchant seamen and the protecting al- 
lied naval and air forces deserve more 
gratitude and admiration than can he 
adequately exnressed. 
Accident Department 

“The premium income at £7,735.594 
shows a reduction, as might have heen 
expected. The amount of the reduction 
is £606,584, and after adiustment of the 
reserve for unexpired risks there emere- 


es a profit of £1.244.890. or 16.1%. The 


- amount of £1,100,000 has been transferred 


to nrofit and loss account. the balance of 
£144.890 being added to the additional re- 
serve of the department. bringine the 
accident fund to £6.065,861, or 784% of 
the nremium income. 

“With the excention of motor, all 
transacted bv this denartment 
have again done well. Before the war 
we had a large motor business and it is 
still substantial, but the necessary Gov- 
ernment restrictions on private motor- 
ing, not only here, but abroad. have 
naturally resulted in a considerable re- 
duction of premium income, althouch 
this has to some extent been offset by 
increases in other classes. 


“Employers’ liability is an important 
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section of this department. Notwith 
standing our depleted staff, we have been 
able to maintain our service through 
our coordinated claims organization act- 
ing for all the companies in our group. 

“The inspection and insurance of pow- 
er plant of all descriptions is another 
important section of this department, 
and provide, especially in these times, 
a valuable protection to industry. This 
business is handled by our engineering 
department, which acts for the whole 
group. 

Business Abroad 

“The value of our accident business 
has been emphasized during the war. 
From the experience gained at home in 
the early davs we have over many years 
developed all classes of accident insur- 
ance, and the overseas premium income 
forms a very important part of the ac- 
count. 


“Our extensive accident business in 


the United States is handled by our al- 
lied office, the Ocean. The claims ex- 
perience for the year 1942 was favorable 
and a satisfactory profit has been earned. 
This business has been established for 
a great many years, and we are glad to 
have the opportunity, by reason of the 
service we render there in connection 
with workmen’s compensation, engineer 
ing, and other forms of insurance, of 
contributing to the growing insurance 
requirement of the rapidly expanding 
industrial activities of America at war.” 


DECLARE EXTRA DIVIDENDS 

The boards of directors of the National 
Liberty and of the Baltimore American 
Insurance Co. have declared for each 
company a dividend of 10 cents per share, 
plus 10 cents per share extra, payable 
August 28 to stockholders of record 


July 31. 





Garage Keeper Liable for Damage 
To Car When Employe Borrowed It 


The rule under which common carriers 
are held for the torts of their 
employes is not applicable to an action 


liable 


by a bailor against a bailee (in this case 
the owner of an automobile against the 
garage in which the car 


about a year), for 


operator of a 
had been stored for 
damage to the automobile 
driven by the 
without 
owner 


while being 
garage keeper’s employe 


Neither 


keeper 


permission. the car 
nor the 
be liable to a third person for personal 
injuries or property resulting 
from the employe’s operation of the 
automobile without authority. 

3ut the garage keeper would be liable 


garage would 


damage 


to the car owner for accidental damage 


to the automobile on the theory of 
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breach of the bailment contract through 
the agency of the garage keeper’s em 
ploye. 

The problem involved here seems not 
hitherto to have been decided by any 
appellate court in New York State. 

“They (the garage keepers) would 
clearly be liable if they had used the 
automobile on the highw: iy on their own 
business or for their own pleasure. If 
they chose to delegate the performance 
of their contract of bailment, they as- 
sumed re sponsibility for his acts.” 

The car, missing from the garage, was 
discovered damaged by an accident oc 
curring while the employe was driving 
it. He was not employed to drive cars 
at the garage. There was no proof of 
careless selection of the employe. 

The judgment was by a court divided 
Pind to two. Castorina v. Rosen, 265 

App. Div. 316, 38 N. Y. S. 2d 753, affirm- 
ing 33 N. Y. S. 2d 75, in which Appel- 
late Term modified a judgment of the 
Manhattan Municipal Court by reducing 
plaintiff’s recovery to $175. 

The dissenting opinion, by Presiding 
Justice Martin, concurred in by Justice 
Callahan, after discussing the conflicting 
authorities on the liability of garage 
keepers, concluded with the statement 
that: In the case at bar, there is no 
proof of negligent selection of the em- 
ployee, or that during the year of his 
retention he had indicated any tendency 
to transgress. As was said in Ehrich 
Guaranty Trust Company, 194 App. Div 
658, 186 N. Y. S. 103, 107: “An employer 
is not bound to assume that an employee 
whom he has no reason to suspect © 
dishonesty, will or may commit 
On the contrary, the presumption is that 
he will do right and not wrong.” The 
dissenters therefore considered the Ap 
pellate Term’s determination should be 
reversed, 


a crime 
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Cites Eighteen Carriers 
In Compensation Probe 


CAMINETTI ISSUES CITATIONS 


Makes No Charges of Insurance Code 
Violations; Investigation Expected 
to Last Six Months 
Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Ir., of California has served citations on 
eighteen of the largest workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance writing companies 
in the state to appear at hearings on 
dates to be fixed later by the Commis- 
sioner to testify in his investigation of 
alleged abuses and discriminations in 
the writing of this class of insurance. 

The companies cited are: 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Na- 
tional Automobile Insurance Co., Royal 
Indemnity Co., Industrial Indemnity Ex- 
change, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
Maryland Casualty Co., Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Associated Indemnity Co., Continental 
Casualty Co., Employers’ Liability Assur 
ance Corp., Ltd., Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
of New York, Globe Indemnity Co., 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., State 
Compensation Insurance Fund, Zurich 
General Accident & Liability Insurance 
Co., Ltd., and Pacific Indemnity Co. 

The citation served on the companies 
differs somewhat from the one first 
served on the Pacific Employers which 
has appeared at the initial hearings in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Com- 
missioner Caminetti has notified the Pa- 
cific Employers of the modification and 
has advised the company he will sub- 
stitute the modified citation for the one 
originally served. 

Caminetti’s New Citation 

In the citation ordering the companies 
to appear at the hearings, the Commis 
sioner Savs 

“It appearing from a preliminary in 
vestigation heretofore made by the De- 
partment of Insurance of the State of 
California that there may be prevalent 
certain abuses and discriminations in 
connection with the writing and in the 
transaction of the business of workmen’s 
compensation insurance by insurers do- 
ing business in the state of California; 
and 

“It further appearing that there may 
be violations of the minimum rating 
laws of this state as contained in the 
Insurance Code and the regulations of 
the Department of Insurance promulgat- 
ed pursuant thereto which may affect 
the accuracy of the statistical basis of 
the rating structure, premium rates and 
the classification and system of risks 
now in effect; and 

“It further appearing to be in the in- 
terest of the insurance buying public 
and of the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance business generally and the in- 
surance companies engaged in such bus- 
iness, that'a further examination and in- 
vestigation of present practices and man- 
ual interpretations be made, 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me, you, the ~- 
Insurance Company, are hereby ordered 
to appear at a hearing before me—to 
testify, produce evidence and otherwise 
to be heard in connection with said ex- 
amination and investigation at said time 
and place.” 

Letter Accompanies Citation 

\ccompanying the citation sent to the 
company heads was a letter dated July 
2 which read 

“Served herewith is a citation to ap 
pear at a hearing to be conducted at a 
future unfixed date. No response, ac- 


(Continued on Page 27) 


Non-Stock Cos. File Own 
Comp. Rating Program 


HAVE ADVANCE DISCOUNT PLAN 


Give Reasons in Memorandum for Op- 
position to Stock Companies’ Graded 
Expense Program 
Non-stock carrier members of the 
rates committee in the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, as a re- 
sult of tie votes in that committee in 
connection with the new compensation 
rating program, have authorized General 
Manager W. F. Roeber of the Council 
to file on their behalf with the regional 
committees of the council separate ex- 
pense loadings. These instructions, con- 
tained in a memorandum, attracted con- 
siderable interest this week especially 
since the non-stock carriers’ program 
embraces an advance discount plan and 
the incorporation of a moderate gradua- 
tion of expense by size of risk in the 
three types of retrospective rating plans 

adopted by the rates committee. 

On July 14 the regional committees of 
the council will meet to act upon the 
new rating program for the several states 
under their jurisdiction and so the first 
test of the merits of both the stock and 
non-stock company expense loading plans 
will take place that day in these com- 
mittees. The non-stock filing is also 
being made with the independent rating 
boards and bureaus. 


Non-Stock Company Position 
Taking the position that they 
(Continued on Page 29) 


have 


F. D. Tibbetts Advanced 
To Sup’t of Underwriting 


FOR THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
J. A. Rourke Promoted to Head Auto 


and Aviation Dep’t; Messrs. Conner 
and Abbott Assistant Superintendents 


The Employers’ Group has promoted 
Frank D. Tibbetts, formerly superintend- 
ent of its automobile department, to the 
newly created post of superintendent of 
underwriting for the three Employers’ 
He will come under 
Poor, 


Group companies. 
the direct supervision of A. B. 
executive underwriter and deputy man- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability Fire, 
and J. C. Mullen, assistant to the man- 
agers for the Employers’ Liability and 
executive assistant for the American 
Employers’ and Employers’ Fire. E. C. 
Stone, United States manager, an- 
nounced his promotion. 

Mr. Tibbetts joined the Employers’ 
Group in 1917 in its files department and 
later was an underwriter in the com- 
pensation and liability department. When 
the automobile department was created 
as a separate unit in 1927 he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of that depart- 
ment. In 1931 he took over the addi- 
tional responsibility of the automobile 
fire and theft lines. When the Employ- 
ers’ entered the aviation field in 1940, 
this also was placed under the super- 
vision of Mr. Tibbetts. For the past 
seven years he has served as well as 
assistant secretary of the Employers’ 
Fire. 

Mr. Stone also announced that here- 
after the automobile department will be 
known as the automobile and aviation 
department and that Joseph A. Rourke 
has been promoted to be its superintend- 
ent. Edward J. Connor continues as 
assistant superintendent and Raymond P. 


(Continued on Page 29) 











ne AND BROKERS can provide 


tion for their assured through the 
wide range of policy contracts offered 
by General Accident and Potomac. 
The outstanding facilities of these or- 
ganizations are at your disposal for 
writing complete Casualty, Accident 


and Health, Fire and Marine insurance. 





complete and dependable protec- 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 


PHILADELPHIA 








Farm Employes in N.Y.S. 
Covered by New Progran: 


NAT’L BUREAU GIVES DETAILS 





Offers Employers’ Liability Ins. in Usu,! 
Limits; Also Medical Payments; Mus: 
Be in Combination With O. L. & T 


The National Bureau of Casualty 
Surety Underwriters announces, effect 
immediately, a new program for the wri: 
ing of employers’ liability insurance, j 
cluding medical payments, to cover the 
employes of farms in New York stat 
Poultry farm employes are excepted. 

The rating method and underwriti: 
procedure for this insurance applies oi 
the same general basis as for workmen’ 
compensation insurance, but at reduced 
rates and minimum premiums. It is 
available only in combination with O. L.. 
& T. liability insurance. 

The rates for this insurance provide 
for the usual indemnity limits of $5,000 
per employe and, subject to that limit, 
10,000 per accident, and in addition 
either $250 or $500 medical payments 
insurance. The insurance applies to in- 
juries sustained in the course of farm 
work, including transportation incident 
to such employment. 

The exclusions are simple and reduced 
to a minimum. Coverage is excluded for 
(1) liability assumed by the insured under 
any contract or agreement; (2) liability 
under any workmen’s compensation law, 
and (3) injury to any employe while en 
gaged in the operation or maintenance 
of aircraft. 

The classifications and rates follow: 

$250 $500 
Medical Medical 
Payments Payments 
Farms—not poultry farms— 
all employes other than 
inservants, clerical office 


employes and salesmen, 
per $100 of remuneration. $ 4.07 $ 4.42 
Inservants, €ach «.iésce0ss 13.25 13.37 


The minimum premiums are $23 for 
employers’ liability insurance including 
$250 medical payments, and $25 for em- 
ployers’ liability insurance including $500 
medical payments insurance. The mini 
mum premiums apply for one year or 
less and are not subject to short rate 
adjustment. Policies may be written for 
a period of three years at no discount 
in rates. 

Coverage tor structural alterations, 
new construction and demolition opera- 
tions performed by farm employes is 
provided at the above rates. Such opera- 
tions are usual to the activities of farm 
employes and inclusion of this coverage 
rounds out the basic employers’ liability 
insurance program. 

The National Bureau is at present con- 
sidering the adoption of a similar pro 
gram for other states. 


PRESIDENT OF TEN-YEAR CLUB 

Margaret Hampshire, contract bond 
underwriter at Standard Accident’s home 
office, was elected president of the Ten 
Year Club recently. Miss Hampshiri 
who has taken an active part in the 
organization for several years, celebrate: 
her fifteenth anniversary with the com 
pany last April. Other officers name 
were: W. L. Alexander, first vice presi 
dent; Opal McKenzie, second vice pres 
dent and treasurer, and Bernard Doyle, 
secretary. 








JOHN S. BRISCOE DEAD 

John S. Briscoe, 65, for the past twenty 
years with the casualty claim departme:'! 
of the United States F. & G,, died of a 
stroke in Baltimore July 6. A gradua 
of Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Bri 
coe was a reporter on the Baltimore Si 
and on the Baltimore American befo 
joining the U. S. F. & G. He is survive: 
by a widow, daughter and half-sister 





TO BID FOR CITY BUSINESS 

Attorney-General Burnquist of Minn 
sota has advised city officials of Sti 
water that the charter requires that th 
advertise for bids on public liabilt 
insurance. 
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Study in Contrasts Provided by 
Old Liability Manual of 1904 


n interesting study in contrasts be- 
tween liability insurance rates and under- 
writing which prevailed back in 1904 
compared with the rules and rates pre- 
ving today is obtained by a study of 
the manual of liability insurance that 
became effective December 1, 1904. This 
manual consisted of eighty-four pages, 


Ve 


‘ler in page size than the Readers 
Digest of today, and contained twenty- 
one pages covering indices. Lines fea- 
turcd in 1904 were employers’ liability, 
public liability, general liability, elevator 
liability, teams’ liability, auto liability, 
theatre liability, vessel liability, 
gen: liability and workmen’s collective 
insurance, 

\s respects auto liability insurance, it 
is interesting to note that coverage was 
provided for the named insured only. 
Later on the companies extended cover- 
age to certain additional insured upon 
payment of additional premiums. The 
policies in force at that 
workmen’s collective policies) were in- 
demnity contracts under which the com- 
pany agreed to reimburse the insured for 


contin- 


time (except 


loss on account of damages paid by the 
insured. 

What is now known as owners’ or con- 
tractors’ protective liability insurance 
was known for many years, and is so 
referred to in the 1904 manual, as owners’ 
or contractors’ contingent liability insur- 
ance. The name was changed so as to 
indicate that the insurance was really 
needed as a means of protection for the 
owner or contractor and was not some- 
thing which dealt with a remote or in- 
direct liability. 

Comparison of Rates 

All through the years it has been the 
practice to compute premium (subject to 
a minimum charge) for owners’ protective 
or contingent liability insurance on the 
total cost of the work. On December 1, 
1904, the rate for standard: limits was 
sixteen and two-thirds cents per $100 of 
the total cost of work. The present rate 
is four cents per $100 of the total cost of 
work with a reduction in rates applicable 
to the cost in excess of $500,000 on any 
one project. 

According to the 1904 manual the basis 
of the premium for contractors’ contin- 
gent liability insurance was the payroll 
of sub-contractors which could “not be 
accepted at any figure less than 3314% 
of the total cost of the work less the 
compensation paid the employes of the 
assured.” The present rate is six cents 
per $100 of the total cost of work with 
a reduction in rates applicable to the 
cost in excess of $500,000 on any one 
project. 

\Vhat is now known as owners’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability insurance 
was referred to in the old manual as 
eeneral liability insurance. The premium 
Was computed as follows: (a) the eleva- 
tor hazard, (b) the employers’ liability 
havard, and (c) the public liability hazard 
(bised on street frontage and area of 
floors). 

he name was changed years ago be- 
cause of the practice of issuing separate 
ho.icies to afford workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, and what had been known 
as general liability insurance was limited 
lor the most part to the public liability 
ex)osure. Moreover, because of the type 
ot buildings, property and operations in- 
vo'ved the new designation appeared 
more appropriate and indicative than the 
ol’ one. 

Workmen’s Collective Insurance 
_ interestingly, the term general liability 
is now used in connection with a new 
broad form of policy carrying a single 


insuring agreement and referring to va- 
rious hazards, which policy is known as 
a comprehensive general liability policy. 

Workmen’s collective insurance in 1904 
was a form of accident insurance. The 
policies, which were usually issued con- 
currently with employers’ liability poli- 
cies, provided for the payment of certain 
benefits in the event of occupational 
accidents and irrespective of any legal 
liability on the part of the insured. 

The premiums were generally paid by 
the employes themselves, although many 
employers paid the insurance in whole 
or in part. As time went on, the number 
of employers paying all or part of the 
premium increased. Subsequently, as 
compensation laws went into effect, work- 
men’s collective policies passed out of 
use. 

Prior to the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws only a small percent- 
age of employes claiming damages for 
bodily injuries were able to collect same. 
The burden of proof rested upon -the 
employe. Moreover, the employer could 
set up certain common-law defenses, such 
as assumption of risk, fellow-servant’s 
fault or contributory negligence. In 
some states, the defense of contributory 
negligence was modified and an employe 
was able to effect a partial recovery on 
the basis of comparative negligence. 

In line with the present trend toward 
various forms of what might be called 
social insurance, there has developed an 
increasing demand for insurance some- 
what similar to the old workmen’s col- 
lective insurance which will provide bene- 
fits in addition to those prescribed by 
workmen’s compensation acts or benefits 
for injuries or diseases outside of the 
scope of such acts. Time alone will tel, 
the extent of the demand and what forms 


will be made avail- 


of coverage, if any, 
able. 


No Commission of Over 15% 


As to commissions paid to brokers back 
in 1904, the old manual stipulated that 
no commission in excess of 15% would 
be paid to any broker. If the premium 
on any one policy exceeded $1,000, the 
brokerage commission on the portion of 
the premium in excess of $1,000 was 
limited to 10%. This rule had to be ob- 
served by all types of producers, and all 
other employes and representatives ot 
the various companies. 

It was further stipulated in the 1904 
manual that “an agent is not permitted to 
‘cut? or evade a rule because he has 
heard, or even knows, that some compet- 
ing agent has proposed to do so, nor for 
any other reason whatsoever.” Further- 
more, agents were requested to report to 
the home office any lower rates actually 
offered by competing companies. 


Auto Rates for Trucks, Passenger Cars 


Interestingly, in 1904 automobile trucks 
were rated at $75 per annum. Buses, 
cabs and hacks took a rate of $400 per 
annum for liability (bodily injury) cov- 
erage. 

The rate for a passenger automobile 
of not more than ten horse-power was 
$50 and there was an additional charge 
of $5 for each additional horse-power. 

The premium on passenger cars was 
subject to a reduction of 20%, provided 
injuries to passengers were excluded from 
coverage. 

The standard rates did not contem- 
plate coverage of accidents caused by 
loading and unloading. To cover such 
accidents it was necessary to increase 
the rate by 10%. 

The manual made no provision fot 
automobile property damage insurance 
and it provided for teams’ P. D. insurance 
in the City of St. Louis, Mo., only. 


Workmen’s Collective Rates 
For workmen’s collective insurance the 











all statistical requirements. 








* Our own employes have 


knowiedge of this advertisement. 


| Chief Statistician Wanted 
by a Leading 
Casualty Company 


@ One of the leading New York casualty companies has 
position open for man with ability to supervise and handle 
large clerical staff. He must have good knowledge of the 
Casualty business and must be thoroughly acquainted with 


We prefer a reasonably young man who is looking for 
an unusual opportunity. Application will be held in strict 
confidence.* Must set forth full particulars—age, experi- 


ence, education and salary desired. Reply to 
Box 1470 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 




















standard manual rates contemplated the 
following benefits in the old manual: 

(a) In the event of death within ninety days, 
a sum equal to, but not exceeding one year’s 
wages, limited to $1,500. ; 

(b) For the loss of two limbs or two eyes, 
a sum equal to the amount payable under the 
policy at death. : 

(c) For the loss of one limb, 
one-third the 
at death. 

(d) For the loss of one eye, a sum equal to 
one-eighth the amount payable under the policy 
at a not exceeding $200. : 

(e) In the event of temporary total disability, 
a sum equal to but not exceeding one-half the 
weekly wages for a period not exceeding twenty 
six weeks, such sum not to exceed $500 in re 
spect to any one person injured during the policy 
year. 


a sum equal to 
amount payable under the policy 


Associated Co.’s Directors 


Accept Purchase Offer 


An attractive offer to buy the 
ciated Indemnity and 


Asso- 
Associated Fire & 
Marine, both of San Francisco, has been 
made by “responsible interests with 
strong resources” and the re ported 
amount involved in the purchase is “in 
excess of $3,250,000.” Directors of the 
Associated Insurance Fund, Ine... the 
holding company, have accepted the pur 
chase offer subject to consent of a 
thirds of the outstanding stock. Re- 
portedly, sufficient stockholders have 
already indicated approval of the deal. 

The prospective purchasers, identity 
not yet disclosed, have deposited pur- 
chase funds with the Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Co. of San Francisco. It 
is learned that the purchasers are buy- 
ing for investment and will continue the 
Associated Companies with subst: intially 
the same personnel, organization and 
general policies. Furthermore, they will 
remain autonomous San Francisco i insti- 
tutions. 


Employe Association Formed 
By American Surety Group 


As the result of a letter to all staff 
members of the American Surety and 
affiliated companies, sent earlier this 


vear by President A. F. Lafrentz and 
asking for ideas and suggestions to im- 
prove the conduct of the business, the 
formation of an association of employes 
has been completed. First meeting of 
the new organization was held June 29 
and officers elected as follows: 
President, F. A. Romaine, 
manager, fidelity department ; 


dent, V. W. Nash, 


assistant 
vice presi 
manager, surety sal- 
vage division; secretary, Miss Ann Trapp, 
American Surety metropolitan branch; 
treasurer, Miss L. M. Haverstraw, sched- 
ule & blanket bond record division. 

Membership is composed of all em- 
ployes of the American Surety Group who 
have been continuously associated with 
the organization for more than ten years. 
Chief objective is to bring executives 
and employes closer together “for the 
purpose of renewing and perpetuating 
friendship and fellowship, and fostering 
and encouraging worthy purposes de- 
signed for the good of the companies and 
their employes.” 


H. C. Arnall Heads Georgia 


Committee on Compensation 


W. M. Fambrough, 
dent of the 
surance Agents, announces the appoint- 
ment of Hamilton C. Arnall, Newnan, 
the Georgia association’s state director, 
as chairman of the Georgia association’s 
workmen’s compensation committee. 
Herman J. Haas and Fort Adams, both 
of Atlanta, and Hugh Hill, Savannah, 
are members of the committee. 

The problems immediately before the 
new committee, as explained by Mr. Fam- 
brough, are: “The adoption of the pro- 
posed new compensation rating program 
dealing with the graduation of rates and 
commissions on compensation risks of 
$1,000 premium and more, and the ques- 
tion of the elimination of overtime pay 
rolls in compensation insurance audits.” 


Columbus, presi- 


Georgia Association of In- 
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Duther Tells of War’ * 
Effects on Insurance 


WRITES FOR MONETARY TIMES 





Canadian Manager for Pearl Discusses 
Results of Four Years of War; 
Predicts Further Changes 
Canadian manager of 
has prepared 


sutler, 
Assurance Co., 
Times a comprehen- 
effect of Canada’s 


W. C. 
the Pearl 
Monetary 
article on the 


for the 
sive 
four years of war on automobile, burg- 
lary, guarantee and liability insurance. 

He says that the automobile 
has gone through some drastic changes 
during the past year, due to introduction 
of gasoline rationing, the new principle 
of rating automobile. insurance adopted 
in 1942 based on the use of the machine 
for business and pleasure, number ot 
miles usually driven and the number and 
age of drivers had to be abandoned 
before it could have a proper tryout 
and the use of gasoline category rating 
was adopted. 

“The claims frequency,” he said, 
dropped about 25% but claims payments 
have not come down in the same ratio, 
due to increased cost of parts and re- 
pairs under property damage, collision, 
fire and theft claims.” 

Ride-Sharing Plans 

While doubt had been created as to 
the effect of the use of automobiles 
under ride-sharing plans, he says, the 
companies assisted the Government in 
this transportation problem by giving 
an undertaking through the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of Ontario that they 
would not set up as a defense to,any road 
hazard public liability and property 
damage claim that the automobile was 
being used for the business of carrying 
passengers for a consideration. 

On the subject of Canada’s wartime 
transit insurance pool, which was formed 
earlier in the year, Mr. Butler states 
that the pool has not been in operation 
a sufficient length of time for anyone 
to judge what the experience will be 
on this class of business. 

As to burglary insurance, he states 
that there has been a small decrease in 
the premium income, due, no doubt, to 
the large volume of personal property 
floater policies sold, which necessitated 
the canceling of the regular residence 
Soniiaee policy. Also, Mr. Butler points 
out, there has been an increase in the 
loss ratio under the residence burglary 
policy. 


business 


“has 


Juvenile Deliquency 
was no doubt brought 
to a large extent, by juvenile 
quency in Canada. This has 
a serious problem to Canadians.” 
He reveals that there has been no 
great change in any of the burglary 
contracts. Some small changes for 
clarity’s sake have taken place, but no 
new contracts have been introduced. 
Mr. Butler notes an increased demand 


about, 
delin- 
become 


“This 


in the fidelity field of guarantee insur- 
ance, due to the increased turnover of 
help in growing war industries. Con- 


trary to fidelity, the surety part of the 
guarantee business has seen a_ consid- 
erable shrinking in the premium volume, 
due to the reduction in contracts re- 
quiring bonds. The different provinces 
have almost ceased to do further ex- 
pansion on their road building — 


for the duration, and lack of steel and 
building equipment has stopped con- 
struction of all large buildings, so that 
the contract bond business has been 
seriously curtailed. 
Liability Insurance Change 
Saying that the liability business 


might be said to be still in its infancy, 
Mr. Butler refers to the number of 
changes that might be expected to take 
place. He said: 

“A new liability policy form has been 
introduced, known as the comprehensive 
liability policy, which combines all the 


liability cover required by business, do- 
away 


ing with the necessity for a 
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number of separate policies, and leaving 
no loophole between coverages.” 

The smart agent today, Mr. Butler 
states in conclusion, is the one who is 
building his business on the diversified 
lines, by building up in proper ratio his 
fire, automobile, burglary, guarantee and 
liability business. Those agents who 
have not done so in the past, hut who 
have depended on the automobile busi- 
ness for instance, he said, now realize 
their mistake, but it is not too late, even 
for them, to rebuild on the basis that 
every client should be advised of all the 
insurance that he requires, and by doing 
this the agent will find that his miscel- 
laneous casualty business will grow and 
hecome one of the mainstays of his 
insurance business. 


BAN JOINT AUTO COVERAGE 


Canadian Officials Rule Employe’s Pri- 
vately Owned Car Insurance May 
Cover Liability of Employer 

All insurers transacting automobile in- 
surance in Canada, Quebec 
have been notified by the Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents of Insurance 
of the Provinces of Canada that policies 
purporting to insure an employer joint- 
ly with an employe in respect of the 
liability imposed by law arising out of 
the operation of such employe’s pri- 
vately owned car are “disapproved and 
may not be issued.” 

Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario, chair- 
man of the association’s standing com- 
mittee on automobile insurance legisla- 
tion and standard forms, states that re- 
cently numerous inquiries have reached 
the Department of Insurance as_ to 
whether or not it is permissible, when 
issuing a standard owner’s policy to an 
employe covering his privately-owned 
car, to add the name of his employer as 
a joint or co-insured. The committee 
of underwriters, he states, has considered 
these inquiries and points out that such 
a practice is calculated to defeat the 
intention of the legislatures as plainly 
disclosed in the insurance act. 

“I concur in the views of the com- 
mittee,” Mr. McNairn’s report to auto- 
mobile insurers states. “No insurer is 
permitted to issue or deliver a policy in 
any province except Quebec without the 
approval of the Superintendent of In- 
surance or other designated government 
official. Superintendents and_ officials 
have undertaken to act uniformly 
through this committee.” 


except in 
province, 





JOHNSON EASES REQUIREMENTS 


Minnesota Commissioner Relieves Com- 
pensation Writing Companies From 


Double Filings 
Hereafter casualty companies writing 
compensation coverage in Minnesota 
need not file with the Minnesota Com- 


pensation Insurance Board their rates 
on other casualty lines. The board has 
been requiring this for some years be- 
cause the Minnesota law prohibits an 
insurer writing workmen’s compensation 
from discriminating by granting to any 
employer insurance against other haz- 
ards at less than its regular rates for 
such insurance. The filing of rates other 
than compensation has been for the pur- 
pose of aiding detection of such dis- 
crimination. 

Recently Insurance Commissioner New- 
ell R. Johnson issued an order requiring 
carriers to file these rates with him and 
these will be made available to the 
Compensation Insurance Board. It will 
save the companies the bother of filing 
the same rates with both state offices. 
Dispensing with the filing of rates with 
his board, however, does not mean any 
relaxation in checking up on possible 
discrimination, said R. A. Golling, secre- 
tary of the Compensation Insurance 
Board. 

The board is also relieving companies 


,of work by forwarding to the Minne- 


sota Compensation Rating Bureau all 
requests for corrections of unit statis- 
tical cards, instead of sending them di- 
rect to the carriers. 





METCALF SUCCEEDS GOODWIN 


In Charge of Accident Department of 
Connecticut General; With Company 
Since 1921; Goodwin Given Luncheon 
Robert K. Metcalf, assistant secretary 

in the accident department of Connecti- 

cut General and manager of its claim de- 
partment, has been placed in charge of 





METCALF 


ROBERT K. 


the accident department taking over the 
duties of George Goodwin who became 
Deputy Insurance ‘eed of Con- 
necticut on July 1.. 

Mr. Metcalf has am with Connecticut 
General Life since 1921, the year he was 
graduated from Amherst College. He 
has managed its claim department since 
1925 and his prominence in that field is 
indicated by his presidency of Inter- 
national Claim Association in 1935-36. 
He has also served on the executive com- 
mittee of that organization for many 
years. In February of this year Mr. 
Metcalf was elected to his present post 
with the company. He is active in com- 
munity affairs, being a member of the 


West Hartford Defense Council and 
vice chairman of Red Cross Disaster 
Committee. 


George Goodwin was given a farewell 
luncheon party by his Connecticut Gen- 
eral associates at which President Frazar 
B. Wilde presented him with a luggage 
set on behalf of the company’s officers. 





R. J. DORR DEAD 

Russell J. Dorr, 65, who was chief un- 
derwriter of the accident department in 
Connecticut General Life, died last week. 
He had been with the company since 
1913 and was one of the oldest in point 
of service of his department. His wife, 
mother and two brothers survive him. 





NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFITS 


Vermont Official Rules “Horseplay” Ac- 
cident Is Not Compensable Under 
State Statute 


An employe injured from participation 
in “horseplay” during work hours is not 
entitled to benefits under Vermont’s 
workmen’s compensation law, according 
to a ruling by Industrial Relations Com- 
missioner Howard E. Armstrong, in the 
case of Douglas H. Adams, formerly of 
Londonderry, now in the United States 
Army, against Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co., Springfield, Mass., and the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability. 

While employed by the company, 
Adams was struck in the eye by a pellet 
thrown by a fellow worker in the in- 
dustrial plant. He was totally disabled 
for five weeks and a doctor testified that 
he had lost 80% of the vision of one eye. 

In dismissing the claim for compensa- 
tion, the Commissioner pointed out that 
the shop had prominently displayed rules 
for the safety and comfort of employes. 
One of them stated “no horseplay, fool- 
ing or visiting will be tolerated.” 
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SECURED CASUALTY ELECTS 


E. O. Burget Chairman, N. T. Robertson 

President of New Indianapolis Com- 

pany; Member of “Secured Group” 

E. O. Burget, president of the Peoples 
Life of Frankfort, Ind., has been elected 
chairman of the board of the newly- 
formed Secured Casualty Insurance Co., 
with home offices in Indianapolis. The 
company has been incorporated in In- 
diana with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. 

Norman T. Robertson, president of 
the Secured Fire & Marine of Indian- 
apolis, is president of the new company. 
At one time in his career he was presi- 
dent of the Continental Insurance (o., 
member of America Fore Group, New 
York. Vice presidents are Otto G. Fi 
field, Gary; J. I. Edson, South Bend, 
and R. B. Parrott, Indianapolis. 

Other officers are Floyd W. Burns, 
Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer; H. R. 
Hazelwood, Indianapolis, assistant sec- 
retary, and H. E. Thomas, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 

While the company will operate under 
an independent charter, it will be a 
member of the “Secured Group” consist- 
ing of Secured Underwriter, Inc., and 
the Secured Fire & Marine. The Se- 
cured Casualty has authorized 200,000 
shares of stock immediately for distribu- 
tion at $2 a share. Government bonds 
were used for deposit with the Siate 
Insurance Commissioner. 





EDWARD N. SPRYER PASSES 


Edward N. Spryer, claims managet 
for the Fidelity & Casualty in Pitts- 
burgh and a veteran of World War |, 
died recently in his home of a heart atiack. 
Mr. Spryer, a lifelong resident of Pitts- 
burgh, had been associated with the 

& C.’s western Pennsylvania district 
for the past twenty-five years. A Jaw 
graduate of Blackstone Institute, (h'- 
cago, he Was the first president of the 
reorganized Pittsburgh Casualty Claims 
Association. 
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Laymon Succeeds Moseman as 


Standard’s General Counsel 

Edward N. Moseman, general counsel 
for the Standard Accident, has resigned 
to engage in the private practice of law 
and to devote more time to his personal 
affairs. He will maintain offices at 1604 
ime Building, Detroit. 

His successor is Paul E. Laymon, asso- 
‘iate counsel for the Standard, who has 
)een assisting Mr. Moseman for the past 
everal years. He has been named gen- 
ral counsel and has taken over the duties 
elinquished by Mr. Moseman. 

Mr. Moseman has been connected with 
the Standard since 1924. Previous to his 
service as general counsel, to which post 
e was appointed in 1937, he served the 
company as superintendent of the bonding 
claims department and as counsel for that 
department. 

Mr. Laymon, who succeeds Mr. Mose- 
man, began the practice of law in his home 
city, Frankfort, Ind., immediately on his 
eraduation from Indiana University in 
‘921. He continued in the general prac- 
tice of Jaw in that city until he became 
judge of the 45th Judicial Circuit in Jan- 
uary, 1933. In September, 1936, he re- 
signed as judge to accept an appointment 
of the Governor of Indiana to the Ap- 
pellate Court of that state. This post 
he held until 1941 when he became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Moseman in the legal 
department of the Standard as associate 
counsel. He is a veteran of World War I 
and a member of Delta Tau Delta and 
Gamma Eta Gamma. fraternities. 


CHURCHILLS HAVE NEW SON 

Friends of Captain William M. Church- 
ill, who is on leave of absence as pro- 
duction manager of Associated Aviation 
Underwriters, have recently learned of 
the arrival of a new son in his home. 
Now attached to the Army Air Corps, 
Captain Churchill is stationed at an 
\rmy camp in Mississippi. Before en- 
tering the service he was with the Asso- 
ciated both in New York and Los An- 
geles. The Churchills have one daughter. 





66 
pest in O. - ae - 





Via the grapevine route, we received 
from Meyer Goldstein, Connecticut Mu- 
tual general agent, this definition of an 
expert: “An expert is a person who has 
met the problem once _ before.” 

* * 


Lucius Beebe, New York Herald Trib- 
une columnist, recently told the story 
of the two writers who spent the greater 
part of an evening at a New York night 
club, doing the lyrics of a new musical 
soon to be produced. At 3 a. m. they 
went from verse to bed. 

* * * 

Local letter carriers recently delivered 
a summary of the Pay-As-You-Go Tax 
—the thought apparently being that the 
average taxpayer could understand just 
“where he gets off” by a study of this 


summary. Which furnishes your cor- 
respondent with the laugh-of-the-week. 
me ee “@ 


Full credit to “Newsweek” for its story 
about the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, “Biggest Show in Town.” We par- 
ticularly liked reference to the New 
York Post’s Earl Wilson, who reported 
that he had sat in a seat “which was 
still warm from the posterior of the ex- 
King of England.” P. S. He failed to 
find it different from any other seat. 

* * * 

With tongue in cheek we refer to the 
practice of company solicitors, during 
these summer daze, of “calling” on brok- 
ers and literally “parking” overtime. As 
an average broker, we feel that company 
production men should tell these fel- 


- lows: “If you have a message, deliver it 


and go.” During the dog days, let these 
boys Get In, Get Through and Get Out. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 

















Do you have Adequate 


and Satisfactory Facilities 
for the handling of your 


Druggists’, Physicians’ and Surgeons’ and Hospital 
Liability Business—your Products Liability lines? 


(Gasumae? Compiiny 

















California Com p. Probe 


(Continued from Page 24) 


knowledgement or appearance of any 
kind is necessary or required until you 
receive a notice in writing of a date 
of hearing. 

“For your information, simultaneously 
cighteen companies licensed to transact 
the business of writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in this state have 
received similar citations. Citations for 
other workmen’s compensation carriers 
this state will un- 
No charges of any 


doing business in 
doubtedly follow. 
violations of the Insurance Code are con- 
citation, nor are any 


charges intended, nor should any charges 


tained in this 
be inferred. 

No Significance Attached 

“No. significance should be attached 

to the fact that your company is among 

the first group to be cited. This inves- 


tigation is general in scope and involves 
a similar study of practices of compen- 
sation carriers generally. 

“For your guidance, you may rest as- 
sured that no hearings will be scheduled 
for at least twenty days from this date 
and the hearings will be held from time 
to time in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco over a period of approximately six 
months. Full information apprising you 
of the snecific subjects involved will be 
made available to you in sufficient time 
to enable you to adequately prepare for 
your hearing.” 

While no definite date has been fixed 
for resumption of the series of hearings 
already held in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, it is generally understood that 
the resumption will follow closely on the 
expiration of the twenty days mentioned 
in the Commissioner’s letter. 

It also is generally understood the 
hearings will follow the procedure last 
in use, that of confererces preceding 
the hearing, the results to be presented 
in stipulations. The controversial points, 
not agreed upon by stipulation, then will 
be taken up for testimony. 
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Pauley Views Social Program Costs 
Economically, Socially, Politically 


Addresses Insurance Counsel; Sees Loss of Liberties to Bureau- 
cracies; Insists Government Direct Efforts Toward Under- 
lying Causes of Unemployment and Disability 


The economic, social and political costs 
of such social security programs as are 
advocated by the National 
Planning Board and the Social Security 
oard and embodied in the Wagner bill 
QO. Pauley, secretary, 
Chicago and 
Economics 


Resources 


were analyzed by C. L 
Great Northern Life of 
president of the Insurance 
Society of \merica, in his address at the 
open forum on “Social Insurance Legis- 
lation,” at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Counsel 
at Chicago, June 28. 

Mr. Pauley pointed out that these 
schemes differ from the Beveridge plan 
proposed for Great Britain in that Sir 
William Beveridge made a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of his program, while 
the American social planners dismiss the 
cost with “a mere wave of the hand.” He 
eave the following quotation from the 
NRPB report: 

“We have passed the stage where fi- 
nancing the program need be more than 

technical Besa If we measure the 
oh ysical and intellectual stature of our 
people and our vast national resources, 
financial problems need be of no hin- 
Their complexity need not stand 
in our way. We require only the will 
and the courage to make full use of our 
national resources.” 

Beveridge Plan 

Mr. Pauley said the Beveridge plan 
provides for a mere subsistence level of 
benefits and that competent research men 
estimate that a similar program in the 
United States would cost approximately 
$15,000,000,000 per vear. The proposals 
of the social planners in this country, 
however, he said, are based on an en- 
tirely different theory and except for the 
Wagner Dbill’s proposed contribution of 
12% of payrolls and 7% of the market 
value of services of the self-employed, 
and similar vague statements of per- 
centages from Secretary of Labor Perk- 
ins and members of the Social Security 
Board, “we have no estimate of the cost 
of the proposed social security plan in 
this country. The Social Security Board 
has a Bureau of Research and Statistics 
employing 120 people and costing $258,000 
in salaries and traveling expenses during 
the last fiscal year, but if they have is- 
sued any detailed discussion of costs such 
as was prepared by the actuary of the 
British Government as a part of the 
Beveridge plan, it has not come to my 
attention.” 

Mr. Pauley concludes that under the 
Wagner bill, the initial tax would exceed 
$10,000,000,000 annually and that even- 
tually the most costly part of the pro- 
gram would be the old age and survivor- 
ship insurance, the cost of which would 
be an additional $5,000,000,000 or more. 
The minimum cost when the program is 
in full operation, he said, would be 20% 
of payrolls of employes and_ self-em- 
ployed up to $3,000 a year. 

Tax on the Productive 

“Can our free economy, in addition to 
all the other burdens it must carry,” he 
“support a Government compul- 


drance. 


asked, 


sory insurance scheme which will impose 
a tax of 20% or more on payrolls and 
take $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 from 
the earnings of those who work and pro- 
duce and redistribute it to those who do 
ot work and who are not productive ? 
“If we 


embark on a social insurance 


scheme the cost of which proves to be 
too great for our national economy to 
sustain, just one of two things will hap- 
pen—either the actual benefits will be 
reduced by an inflation which reduces 
the purchasing power of the dollar with 
all of its attendant evils, or, as is more 
probable, the failure of free enterprise to 
give full employment and to sustain the 
social security burden will result in a 
demand that the Government take over 
more and more of the functions now per- 
formed by private enterprise until we 
have a completely socialized economy.” 
With respect to the social costs of the 
proposed schemes, Mr. Pauley asked: 


Social Costs of Program 

“What will be the effect upon the 
character and the enterprise of a gen- 
eration which knows that from before its 
birth in a Government hospital, until it 
is laid away in the grave, a benevolent 
Governmental bureau will pay the costs 
of being born, the costs of its education, 
will supply its recreational needs, will fur- 
nish medical services and hospitalization 
in illness, provide an income during un- 
employment and sickness, and a pension 
if permanently disabled or retired by old 
age? What becomes of the incentive to 
rise above the conditions in which the 
individual is born? Will it not result in 
the rise of only a few who are born 
with great inner driving power and an 
unusual ambition, while the great mass 
of our people settle down on a dead level 
of security such as prevails in most 
European countries ? 

“Is it not possible that we may over- 
reach ourselves in our efforts to give 
every man complete freedom from want 
and from fear without any responsibility 
on his part? It was the desire to achieve 
freedom from fear and from want for 
themselves and their families which urged 
men from our eastern coast to settie the 
wilderness and the prairies and has made 
our nation what it is today. Perhaps the 
striving for the goal has been and is 
more important in the life of a nation 
than the goal itself.” 

Political Costs 

The political costs of the social plans, 
Mr. Pauley said, must be reckoned in 
terms of ever-growing and competitive 
bureaucracies. The danger involved in 
the rapid growth of bureaucracies, he 
said, is not confined to Washington, but 
is spreading all over the country. He 
illustrated: Ohio has 25,000 state em- 
ployes and there are 90,000 Federal em- 
ployes in the state; Massachusetts has 
21,000 state employes and there are 129,- 
000 Federal employes in the state; Penn- 
sylvania has 44,500 state employes and 
there are 215,000 Federal employes it. the 
state; Wyoming has 1,100 state employes 
and there are 6,200 Federal employes in 
the state. 

Mr. Pauley explained that these figures 
do not include people in the armed forces, 
and continued: 

“In addition to all of these various 
governmental bureaus, each vying with 
another for an increase in its importance, 
the amount of money it can spend, and 
the number of people it can employ, we 
have more recently developed hundreds 
of governmental corporations, some of 
which are not even audited by the Treas- 
ury or any other governmental depart- 
ment, 

“The American bureaucrat seems to 


HOME OFFICE PROMOTIONS 
R. J. McCarthy and Ray McClintock 


Move Up in Continental’s Commercial 
A. & H. Division; Their Careers 

Ray J. McCarthy, an Irishman of Chi- 
cago, and Ray McClintock, a Scotsman 
of Pittsburgh, recently were 
by Continental Casualty to more impor- 
tant agency posts in the commercial A. 
& H. and non-cancellable accident divi- 
sions at the home office. 

Advanced from the underwriting de- 
partment, Mr. McCarthy 
pointed agency secretary of these divi- 
sions, in which capacity he will be second 
in command to Superintendent of Agents 
Joseph K. Dennis. He is a native Chi- 
cagoan, but was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Portland, following which he 
started his business career with the 
Dollar Steamship Lines. Returning to 
Chicago, he engaged in railroading for a 
time before he finally hit his stride with 
Continental two years ago. For six 
months he was an underwriter in the 
disability division, then served in the 
underwriting department of the commer- 
cial A. & H. division for eighteen months 
before being advanced to his present 
post. 

Mr. McClintock has given a fine ac- 
count of himself as agency supervisor of 
the commercial division during the past 
eighteen months, working out of Conti- 
nental’s branch office in Pittsburgh. He 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
commercial production in that branch. 
He is a Carnegie Tech man, a former 
athlete of considerable reputation in both 
football and boxing, and sold automobiles 
with unusual success for several years 
before he joined the Continental organi- 
zation. 


promoted 


has been ap- 


have a peculiar genius for hiring addi- 
tional employes. The OPA has 2,700 
lawyers. England which has a price 
control organization similar to the OPA 
has managed to struggle along success- 
fully with just 10 members of the legal 
profession. I am indebted to Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia for these facts 
and figures, and he calls this growing 
bureaucracy a Frankenstein Monster. But 
our existing bureaus will be completely 
over-shadowed by a bureau which will 
be necessary to administer a social se- 
curity system such as is contained in the 
Wagner bill. 
Social Security Agency 

“The Social Security Agency has over 
31,000 employes and already the Social 
Security Board has over 13,000 employes, 
which does not include the unemployment 
compensation administered by the states. 
The greater part of these employes are 
engaged in administering the old age and 
survivorship insurance, which paid bene- 
ficiaries only $110,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year. The Wagner bill would empower 
the Social Security Board to take over 
the state unemployment agencies, to put 
on a system of benefits for total and 
permanent disability, temporary disability, 
and hospital and medical care. This would 
necessitate a Federal bureau with repre- 
sentatives in every city, village and ham- 
let in the country who would go into 
every city and farm home. I do not need 
to point out the political implications of 
such a bureau upon the tender ministra- 
tions of which every individual would at 
one time or another during his lifetime 
be dependent. . 

“If we lose our liberties, it will be to 
millions of Federal employes who more 
and more are regulating individual lives 
and curtailing our individual freedom. 
The American people are just beginning 
to sense the danger in this vast govern- 
mental organization. Will they be aroused 
in time to prevent its getting a strangle- 
hold upon us?” 


Government vs. Private Enterprise 


Mr. Pauley disclaimed an attitude of 
not wanting the Government to do any- 





Now Using “Accidental 
Bodily Injuries” Phras: 


EMPLOYERS’ GROUP CHANGE 
J. N. Whitaker Also Points to Liberalize 
Underwriting of Impaired Risks; 


Revises Total Disability Clause 


The Employers’ Group companies ai 
eliminating through policy phraseolos 
in their accident insurance contracts ai 
an underwriting program the facto: 
which James N. Whitaker, A. & H. 
perintendent of the group, holds to | 
most frequently cited as being a bas 


for misunderstanding between insure! 
and insurer. 
Specifically, the phraseology “accidenta! 


means” has been eliminated from th: 
policy and “accidental bodily injuries 
has been substituted therefor. Says M: 
Whitaker 

“The advantage of an insuring claus: 
free from technical and involved quali 
fications, which, in many instances, ar: 
dependent upon court interpretation, is 
very clear. 

Total Disability Clause Revised 

“The total disability clause of most 
accident policies has been misunderstood 
and, in the mind of the policyholder a 
more restrictive interpretation has been 
applied to it, than is warranted by the 
legal interpretation of the clause. In 
order to clarify this misunderstanding 
and to put into the contract, in actual 
phraseology, what has been the prac- 
tice of Employers’ companies in the past, 
this clause has been revised, eliminating 
the possibility of putting the claimant at 
a serious disadvantage should he, in his 
limited knowledge, not be in a position 
to protect his rights.” The new clause 
reads: 

“Or, if such injuries, directly and independ- 
ently of all other causes, shall, within 30 days 
from the date of accident, wholly and continu 
ously disable the insured and prevent him from 
performing every duty pertaining to his occu- 
pation, the company will pay weekly indemnity 
at the rate specified in the policy for the period 
of such continuous disability. 

“If the Insured, after a period of 52 weeks 
from the date of accident engages in any occu 
pation or employment for wage or profit, no 


further payment of weekly i oe shall be 
made.’ 


Insuring of Impaired Physical Risks 
Mr. Whitaker also points to a more 
sympathetic system of underwriting of 
accident insurance risks supplemented by 
a scheme for the insuring of impaired 
physical risks. He says: 

“By conducting research and experi 
ment with the insuring of physically im 
paired risks over the last few years, 
using methods similar to those employed 
in the life insurance business, advancing 
the premium, and issuing modified cover 
age, our companies have found that 
many physically impaired risks, not or 
dinarily insurable, can be insured satis 
factorily. 

“This underwriting method has greatly 
moderated the opportunity for the agen! 
having a complete rejection of his appli 
cant or a complete declination of renewal 
of existing business as a result of im 
paired physical condition. 

“The changes mentioned apply to ‘acci 
dent only’.” 

The current issue of “Employers’ Pio 
neer,” monthly house organ of the group), 
contains an article by Mr. Whitaker giv 
ing in detail the changes made. 





thing, and said he does want the Gov 
ernment to do everything that cannot b: 
done by private enterprise and that it ca: 
do better than private enterprise an 
which will not impede or destroy privat: 
enterprise. 

“T believe in social security,” he sai 
in conclusion, “but ) want to see i 
achieved by the efforts of the individua 
as far as possible by his own initiative 
I believe the Government has a grea 
place in such a program. Any system 0 
social security, private or public, is base: 
upon nearly complete employment. Ever 
Sir William Beveridge assumes that n’ 
system of social insurance can survive 


Continued on Page 29) 
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ICC Calls Hearing on 
Financial Requirements 

SET FOR WEDNESDAY, JULY 14 

To Consider Motor Vehicle Bureau’s 


Proposal of Minimum Standards for 
Acceptable Insurance Companies 





The recommendation of the Bureau of 


fotor Carriers that Rule VIII, govern- 

g insurance company standards, be 

nended so as to provide minimum finan- 
cal standards for insurance companies 
hose policies, filed by. motor carriers, 
vill be acceptable to the Interstate Com- 
erce Commission, will be considered at 

public hearing by the ICC, Division 5, 
Vednesday, July 14, at 9:30 a. m., at the 
fice of the ICC in Washington. 

In a notice of the coming hearing, the 
CC states that when it prescribed rules 
and regulations in 1937, it realized that 
ventually it would probably be neces- 
sary to prescribe a minimum financial 
standard for insurance companies which 
desired to file insurance on behalf of 
motor carriers. The letter states it did 
iot do so originally for fear that the 
nsurance market would be too narrowed 
for the motor carriers but accepted the 
standards of the states in which the in- 
sured motor carrier was licensed to op- 
erate. It is the opinion of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers that a minimum finan- 
cial standard should now be set up as 
follows: 


Minimum Requirements 


“1. Stock corporations must have and 
maintain paid in capital of not less than 
$150,000 and surplus funds in excess of 
capital of not less than $50,000. 

“2. Non- stock corporations or other 
non-stock organizations or associations 
issuing non-assessable policies of insur- 
ance must have and maintain surplus 
funds (policyholders’ surplus) in excess 
of all liabilities of not less than $200,000. 

“3. Non-stock corporations and other 
non-stock organizations or associations, 
issuing policies of insurance on an as- 
sessable basis only, must have and main- 
tain surplus funds (policyholders’ sur- 
plus) in excess of all liabilities of not 
less than $150, 


C. O. Pauley Address 


(Continued from Page 28) 
prolonged mass unemployment. And the 
Government should bend every effort to 
prevent periods of mass unemployment 
in private enterprise and to make possi- 
ble at all times profitable employment in 
private enterprise for all but a small 
proportion of its employables. We have 
made only a small beginning in conser- 
vation of health and the prevention of 
preventable diseases. The expenditures 
of the Government for health conserva- 
tion and the elimination of communicable 
and other preventable diseases should be 
sreatly expanded. 

“The Governmental efforts should be 
directed primarily at the causes of un- 
cmployment, accidents and disease, and 
0 the rehabilitation of those who have 
become impaired. In my conception, the 
efforts of Government should be ad- 
lressed primarily to the underlying 
causes of unemployment and disability, 
rather than placing the emphasis upon 
paying its citizens for being unemployed 
sick. It should encourage its citizens 
to provide against such contingencies by 
education, by savings, by insurance and 
all other means available; and should 
provide for those whose needs are inevi- 
table by a judicious system of public 
assistance, rather than fasten upon the 
whole American people a vast compul- 
sory social insurance program adminis- 
tered by an ever-growing bureaucracy.” 





HEADS COLUMBUS A. & H. ASS’N 

S. R. Henderson, Continental Casualty, 
has been elected president of the Colum 
bus (Ohio) Association of Health & 


\ccident Underwriters. 


INDIANA RATE WAR FEARED 
State Attorney General Rules Companies 
Can Establish Auto P. D. and Liability 
Rates Below Approved Schedule 

James A. Emmert, Indiana attorney 
general, in an opinion to the State In- 
surance Department, has held that auto- 
mobile insurance companies can establish 
property damage and liability rates be- 
neath the schedule approved by the De- 
partment. Frank J. Viehmann, Insur- 
ance Commissioner, on receiving the 
opinion, expressed fear that it might 
lead to a rate war. 

The opinion was sought after the All- 
state Insurance Co. sought to establish 
a schedule of rates 10% below those ap- 
proved by the Insurance Department. 

Mr. Viehmann explained that in 1938 
some insurance companies established a 
plan of safe driver awards whereby re- 
duced premiums were granted policyhold 
ers who had driven for certain periods 
without having been involved in an acci- 
dent. He said this was a beautiful plan 
on paper, but it did not work out fairly. 
The Department then established a 
‘floor’ on insurance rates. 

After gasoline rationing last Novem- 
ber the insurance companies granted re- 
duced rates of from 20 to 25% for A 
card holders and 10 to 15% for B cards. 
The Allstate continued to seek a further 
reduction and the Insurance Commis- 
sioner then asked the attorney general 
for an opinion. 


Effective Date of Indiana 
Responsibility Act Delayed 


Due to a shortage of proof readers 
and mechanical difficulties, the 1943 In- 
diana acts will not be printed and become 
operative at least until after Aug. 1, 
where formerly they were in effect by 
July 1. Because of this delay, the auto 
financial responsibility act has not yet 
become effective and will be delayed 
month or more. The companies have 
been advertising both in newspapers and 
radio and have already sold a large 
volume of insurance, both public liabil- 
ity and property damage. 


E. H. Schier Heads New Ass’n 


of Cincinnati Managers 


In recognition of a longfelt need the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Man- 
agers of Cincinnati has been formed with 
Earl H. Schier, American Surety, as 
president. At its organization meeting 
constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
and it was decided that membership shall 
be limited to salaried representatives of 
Nationa! Bureau or Surety Association 
member companies. 

The new association while an inde- 
pendent organization will nevertheless 
operate in conjunction with the Ohio 
Association of Casualty & Surety Man- 
agers which was formed in 1932. 

President Schier’s fellow officers in- 
clude U. L. Trice, United States F. & G. 
as vice president; M. M. Thweatt, Hart- 
ford Accident, as secretary-treasurer, and 
executive committee composed of F. J. 
Roelle, Fidelity & Deposit, and M. G., 
Jensen, Travelers. 





Employers’ Promotions 


(Continued from Page 24) 
\bbott has also been promoted to serve 
in that capacity. 

Joseph A. Rourke first came to work 
for the Employers’ in 1921 in the ex- 
perience rating division. Three years 
later he was transferred to the auto- 
mobile department and in 1936 was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent. Raymond P. Abbott at- 
ended the school of the Employers’ 
Group in 1926 and was connected with 
the New York office for two years, after 
which he became associated with the 
bonding department in the home office. 
He entered the automobile department in 
1930 and in 1936 was promoted to the 
post of underwriter in that department. 





Non Stock Cos. Program 


(Continued from Page 24) 


opposed the principle of graduation of 
expense by size of risk in compensation 
insurance “as being against public policy 
whether or not factually demonstrable,” 
the non-stock carriers indicated by reso- 
lution (filed with the council in accord- 
ance with provisions of its constitution) 
a willingness to reduce the aggregate 
allowances for expense on a uniform 
basis for all risks. 

Furthermore, the non-stock carriers in 
this resolution maintain that even though 
the principle of graduated expense were 
to be approved, the extent of expense 
graduation proposed by the stock car- 
riers would not properly meet the re- 
quirements of all types of carriers. 

Premium Discount Plan 

Specifically, the non-stock carriers’ 
proposed rating program embraces a pre- 
mium discount plan containing the fol- 
lowing features: 

A premium discount plan including as 
aggregate provisions for administration. 
audit and acquisition the normal manual 
provisions for the first $1,000 of stand- 
ard premium, 22.1% of the standard pre- 
mium for such premium as lies between 
$1.000 and $5,000, and 19.2% of the stand- 
ard premium in excess of $5,000, thereby 
nroviding advance discounts, for a state 
having the standard 40% expense load- 
ing, of 5% on such standard premium as 
lies between $1,000 and $5.000 and 8% on 
all premium in excess of $5,000 of stand- 
ard premium and the discounts shown 
on the accompanying schedules for other 
states. 

Tn addition, plans of retrospective rat- 
ing identical with those filed on hehalf 
of the stock carriers are provided for by 
the non-stock carriers, with the addition 
of adjustment factors applicable to the 
final premium develoned under such plans 
which will reproduce the ageregate ex- 
pense loading for each size of risk. 

It is also nointed out that the stated 
expense loadings to be used bv non- 
stock carriers are on an interstate as 
well as an intrastate basis and the nro- 
cedure for their application is explained 
in detail. 

“The advance discounts are based upon 
the adopted total loadings for acquisition 
cost, general administration and payroll 








audit expense combined as stated in the 
resolution,” it is explained. 
Retrospective Rating Plans 

\s to the three types of retrospective 
rating plans, which are features of the 
stock company program, the non-stock 
carriers in their memorandum to Gen- 
eral Manager Roeber make the follow- 
ing comments: 

“The first type is designated as with- 
out surcharge since the maximum retro- 
spective premium is the standard pre- 
mium, although it actually provides ef- 
fective surcharges over the discounted 
premium on the advance discount basis 
substantially equivalent to the amount 
of the discount. The second type pro- 
vides specified minimum retrospective 
premiums generally lower than the first 
type and specified maximum surcharges 
over the standard premium. The third 
type provides the same surcharges as the 
second type but permits lower retrospec- 
tive premiums for extremely favorable 
loss experience through the eliminat on 
of specified minimum premiums. 

“The expense allowance for risks sub- 


ject to retrospective rating is derived 
from the basic premium, the loss con- 
version factor, and the tax multiplier. 


The retrospective rating plans adopted 
by the stock carriers contain the same 
aggregate allowance for expense for each 
size of risk as their advance discount 
basis. The aggregate expense allowances 
adopted by the non-stock carriers are 
higher than the allowances adopted by 
the stock carriers. 

“After careful consideration, and in 
order not to increase the number of 
retrospective rating plans at this time, 
the non-stock carriers have adopted the 
procedure of applying non-stock adjust 
ment factors to the retrospective pre- 
mium determined under the plans incor~ 
porating the expense allowances adopted 
by the stock carriers. These factors 
have been adopted in the form of addi 
tional rating values for each size of risk 
and are uniform for all states and all 
retrospective rating plans. The effect 
of these factors is to provide the same 
aggregate allowances for expense for 
each size of risk as adopted for the ad 
vance discount basis while retaining the 
average contingency loading of 1.0% of 
standard premium adopted by the rates 
committee. The results obtained under 
this procedure for each of the plans for 
risks of various premium sizes and se 
lected loss ratios are shown on exhibits.” 


New Handbook of Judicial Bonds (N. Y.) 
Prepared by G. P. Finster of F. & D. 


George P. Finster, judicial underwriter 
in the New York office of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, is the author of a new handbook 
of Judicial Bonds (New York state) 
which has been brought out by the F. & 
D. as a result of many inquiries from 
brokers on the nature and coverage of 
judicial bonds, a highly specialized field. 
In the preparation of the handbook Mr. 
Finster has made no attempt to describe 
or to catalogue all of the different kinds 
of such bonds. He has touched only on 
those which are the more commonly used. 

As to rates, it is explained in the fore- 
word of the handbook that they are those 
most recently promulgated by the Towner 
Rating Bureau for the State of New 
York, and these rates are standard for 
all member companies of the Surety As- 
sociation of America. 

Objective of the handbook is to give 
the producer a fundamental working 
knowledge of judicial bonds. As Mr. 
Finster points out, one reason why the 
average producer’s income from judicial 
business is proportionately small is that 
“he does not truly envision its possibili- 
ties. Individual premiums are usually 
small. However, very little effort 1s re- 
quired to amass a substantial volume of 
these ‘small’ premiums, and their annual 


value represents a most desirable an 
nuity.” 

The author’s recommendation to bro- 
kers is that the logical place to cultivate 
court bond volume is through attorneys, 
“since the procuring of bonds required 
of their clients is an integral part of the 
court proceedings. To assist the pro 
ducer, we inspect court records in New 
York City several times daily. We then 
inform such production-minded brokers 
as may have submitted to us a list of 
their attorney clients whenever any one 
of those attorneys has instituted a pro- 
ceeding wherein a bond will be required. 
This enables the broker to make timely 
solicitation of a piece of business when 
the need for it actually exists.” 

Mr. Finster noted that judicial bonds 
are divided into two classes as respects 
their manner of execution: bonds and 
undertakings, although both classes are 
commonly referred to as “bonds.” These 
classes are not treated separately in the 
handbook but for purposes of simplicity 
are arranged in one alphabetical se- 
quence. However, it is indicated which 
particular bonds are actually undertak- 
ings. 

Mr. Finster, graduate of Fordham Uni- 
versity and St. John’s Law School, has 
been in the surety business for the past 
His handbook is available at 
& D. to 


handling judicial bond business. 


ten vears. 
the New York office of the F. 
brokers 
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George W. Dyer Talks 
On Automobile Fleets 


MAKES KANSAS S CITY ADDRESS 





Discusses Desirability of Risks, How to 
Solicit and Retain Accounts in 
Face of Keen Competition 


George W. Dyer, recently advanced to 
president of the Central Surety & 
Kansas City, Mo., 
fleets at the June sales 
& Surety Un- 
Kansas City. 
Packwood, 


vice 
Insurance Corp., spoke 
on automobile 
the 
Association of 
Glenn 


meeting of Casualty 
derwriters 
As announced by F. 
Massachusetts Bonding, president of the 
organization, this was the last of the 
present series of meetings, as none will 
be held in July and August. 

Mr. Dyer divided his subject into three 
sections: reasons why an agent should 
make an effort to build a volume of this 
type of business ; what he must do to 
attract this business to his agency; what 
procedure is necessary to retain such 
business against the aggressive competi- 
tion to which it is constantly exposed. 
the premiums are sizable, he 
said, the commissions per policy are 
substantial, and the amount of commis- 
sions involved justifies the time and ef- 
fort spent in solicitation and constitutes 
remuneration for the continuous 

required throughout the term 
insurance. 

Contribute to Overhead 

These large commissions, contributing 
to the agency overhead, have the effect 
of balancing the average small commis- 
sion on the overage policy and establish 
a reasonable percentage of overhead cost 


Because 


ample 
services 
of the 


per policy. 

However, Mr. Dyer said, this consid- 
eration is secondary, as one of the most 
vital advantages to an agency directly 


arising from the acquisition of an auto- 
mobile fleet risk, is the opening up of a 
fertile field for solicitation of individual 
automobile and miscellaneous fire and 
casualty coverages from executives and 
employes of the firm whose fleet is cov- 
ered, as well as other lines of its insur- 
ance. 

“Incidental and somewhat secondary 
to these stated reasons for the agent 
acquiring his share of this class of busi- 
ness,” he continued, “is the benefit de- 
rived from the improved diversification 
of his business, from the standpoint of 
the value of his account to the company 
he represents. Particularly is this true 
if there exists some profit-sharing agree- 
ment.” 

Salesmanship Fundamentals 

With respect to acquiring the business, 
he said that while special solicitation 
problems are involved, the basic funda- 
mentals of good salesmanship should not 
be discarded but to them should be added 
sales ideas particularly applicable to this 
line. The agent, he said, should be alert 
for information regarding new businesses 
locating in his community as well as 
unusual industrial and business develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Dyer advised the agents to become 
acquainted with the aggressive young 
business men of their community, who 
are not fleet owners or fleet prospects 
when they begin, but who are likely to 
advance in business. “Within the space 
of a comparatively few years,” he said, 
“a percentage of them will be found to 
have achieved a notable and it 
will be found that the small insurance 
customer has grown into a large pre 
mium account. Who can doubt that the 
agent who has cultivated the account 
from the beginning has the inside track, 
if he does not lose sight of the essential 
service required ?” 

Saying that an agent who approaches 


success 


a fleet prospect and does not mention the 
prospect’s liability to loss from the op- 
cration of hired and non-owned vehicles 
is doing himself and the potential cus- 
tomer a serious disservice. Mr. Dyer 
said the agent should never sell straight 
scheduled or specific coverages if it is 
possible to provide the comprehensive 
form. 

“The soundest method by far,” he ex- 
plained, “is to promote better and safer 
methods of fleet operation, thereby re- 
ducing claim costs which in turn will 
reduce premiums. Mention of this serv- 
ice should be made at the time of solici- 
tation though more details of it are 
part of the things an agent should do 
after the business is on the books.” 

Vulnerable to Competition 

On the question of retaining fleet busi- 
ness, Mr. Dyer said that competition is 
probably more keen than in other lines 
and is more vulnerable to threats from 
competition based solely on price and 
the agent’s services to a fleet insured 
are worth just what he makes them 
worth. While claim service is largely a 
company function, he said the agent 
should make certain that this service is 
prompt and adequate. He said in con- 
clusion: 

“In summing up therefore the advan- 
tages accruing to the agent as a result 
of his active interest in securing and re- 
taining a volume of automobile fleet 
premiums, they are, briefly, to increase 
his commission earnings substantially, 
to open up fields for acquisition of other 
automobile as well as miscellaneous fire 
and casualty business, and to permit a 
more favorable distribution of the amount 
of overhead expense per policy written. 

“The principal things an agent must 
do to acquire some of this business and 
to keep it may be enumerated briefly as, 
a healthy curiosity toward new and ex- 
panding business and industrial develop- 
ments, a good working knowledge of the 
coverages and a lively interest in new 
and improved coverages, and a will to 
work constantly with an insured to help 
make that insured’s fleet operations as 
safe and profitable as possible. These 
are the ingredients. Mixed well and used 
intelligently they cannot fail to produce 
profitable results.” 


Frank Fisher President of 
Baltimore C. & S. Club 


The annual election of officers by the 
Casualty & Surety Club of Baltimore, 
held at the Merchants Club, Baltimore, 
recently, resulted in the election of those 
named by the nominating committee. 
New officers are Frank Fisher, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., presi- 
dent, succeeding J. O. Honeywell; and 
H. C. Nuttle, Fidelity & Deposit Co., 
vice president, succeeding Mr. Fisher in 
that office. 

Those reelected were 
Moore, U. S. F. & G., 
H. Strickland, New 
Co., treasurer. 
governors were Edgar W. 
land Casualty Co.; Mr. Fisher 
tle and William A. Weech, 
sterdam Casualty. 





William FE. 
secretary, and F. 


Amsterdam Casualty 
Elected to the board of 
Carr, Mary- 
; Mr. Nut- 
New Am- 
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U. S. F. & G. Agency Heads 


Issue “Glass Rater” for Agents 


The agency department of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of which 
Vice President Philip F. Lee is director 
and J. Dillard Hall is assistant director, 
has prepared for agents of the company a 
special “Glass Rater,” effective June 1, 
1943, asking each agent to write at least 
one new glass policy in July, the month 
delegated to glass insurance in the com- 


pany’s “Green Pastures” series. 
This newest chart is included in the 
department’s “Design for Selling,” which 


also embraces the handy rate chart for 
commercial blanket and blanket position 
bonds recently issued and described by 
the Towner Rating Bureau as “a splen- 
dd piece of work.” On the front cover 
of this chart it is explained that it is not 
a manual but a sales aid for producers. It 
is used to compute the premium for a 
primary commercial blanket bond where 
there are twenty-five or less regular and 
special Class A employes or -it may be 
used for a blanket position bond where 
there are not more than twenty-five reg- 
ular Class A employes. 

This procedure is simple and is explained 
on the face of the chart, which was de- 
signed to overcome the objection some- 
times offered by producers that it is too 
difficult to ascertain the premiums for 
blanket bonds. 

The “Glass Rater,” which is subject to 
change without notice, gives directions for 
finding the premium which is computed 
by applying to the table premium the 
proper multiplier, which may be found in 
the rate schedule, and to the sum of the 
extensions, applying the current state, city 
or zone discount. 

Structural Glass 

The back of the “Glass Rater” says that 
the method of computing the premium on 
structural glass differs from the general 
rule, explaining as follows: 

“Argentine, Carrara, Opalite and similar 
giass. Instead of measuring each plate, 
the number of square feet is found by 
overall measurements, separated as to use 
of the glass and position in the building 
(i.e., grade floor, upper floors, table tops, 
cte.). Multiply the number of square feet 
of each kind by 20c to obtain the table 
rate and then rate as Class “C” glass. The 
premium thus obtained is subject to the 
territorial and any other discount that 
would be applied to plain plate glass in a 
similar position. 

“Glass bricks and blocks are insured 
at a specific amount subject to an 80% 
co-insurance clause. That is, the com- 
pany is liable for damage to the bricks 
only to the extent that the amount of 
insurance on all the bricks bears to 80% 
of their actual value at the’ time of the 
occurrence of the damages; provided that 
this clause shall not apply if the damage 
does not exceed $10 or 5% of the amount 
of insurance on the bricks, whichever is 
greater. The annual rate is 3% of the 
value stated subject to no discounts. 


TRAVELERS CASUALTY CHANGES 

Two changes in branch office casualty 
lines have been announced by the Trav- 
elers as follows: 

John I. C. Whalen, field assistant in 
the Newark branch office, has been trans- 
ferred to the Omaha branch in the same 
capacity. Charles G. Donahue, formerly 


” 





casualty field assistant of the Detroit 
branch office, has been released from 
military service and reassigned to the 


same branch. 
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Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 13) 


of Health in New York City. The for: 
includes a statement by the doctor ( 
hospital) that the services authorized wi 
be rendered for the amount paid by t! 
State Health Department without pa; 
ment from the patient or the family. 


In an emergency, medical or_hospit 
care may be given before an application | 
sent in. However, the application shoul 
be completed as soon as possible and fo: 
warded to the state health agency. 


The State Department of Health wil! 
promptly notify the patient and attendin; 
physician or clinic and the hospital (if the 
patient is going to a hospital) whether or 
not the care is authorized. 


What services the patient can expec' 
follow : 


Complete medical service, for maternity 
patients during the prenatal period, child 
birth, and six weeks thereafter and post- 
partum examination at the end of six 
weeks and care of the newborn infant. 
For this the attending physician will be 
paid a fee of $50 by the State Department 
of Health. 


Care of sick infants during the first 
year of life—physicians will be reim- 
bursed on a fee for service basis of $3 
a home or $2 for an office or hospital 
Visit. 

Consultations by qualified — specialists 
when requested by the attending physician 
when necessary, and for the performance 
of such major operations as may be re- 
quired. For this the State Department of 
Health will pay the consultant fee ac- 
cording to an established schedule. 

‘Health supervision for infants, in child- 
health conferences where available, other- 
wise by qualified physicians, 

Home nursing care will be made avail- 
able insofar as possible by public health 
nurses, and through referral to other agen- 
cies in a position to provide visiting nurs- 
ing care, 

Hospital care in semi-private wards for 
maternity patients and infants. The funds 
cannot be used in part payment for more 
expensive hospital accommodations. <A 
minimum stay in the hospital of ten days 
after childbirth is arranged is possible. 
Hospital care may be authorized in any 
hospital, including Army and Navy _ hos- 
pitals, where the maternity and_ pediatric 
services are approved by the State Health 
Department. Hospitals will be reimbursed 
by the State Department of Health on a 
cost basis. 





STATE INSURANCE IN STANDARD 





Company Writes Burglary and Robbery 
on Michigan Securities; Other 
Companies Reinsure 

Changes have been made in the han- 
dling of insurance covering Michigan 
Treasury Department securities, accord- 
ing to D. Hale Brake, State Treasurer, 
who announced that the revised program 
will effect premiums savings aggregating 
$3,853. The protection covers burglary 


- and robbery risks. 


Under the new arrangement, Brake 
said, the Standard Accident of Detroit 
will write the line in a single policy 
but will reinsure the business with 
about thirty carriers. Previously, the 
Treasurer explained, the line had been 
divided among twenty-four companies 
and the new set-up provides a “simpler 
and safer” plan. 

The new policy, it was said, covers 
$16,400,000 in securities at a three-year 
premium cost of $13,767. Unexpired pol- 
icies provide additional coverage, mak- 
ing the aggregate insurance carried 
about $22,000,000. The new program, 
Mr. Brake said, allows more complete 
coverage than in the past and_ the 
amount of coverage necessary is to be 
reduced through a new policy under 
which the state cancels its own bonds 
as it purchases ‘them with surplus funds, 
no longer carrying them as insurable 
items. 






























One more candle added to the cake. 
It’s your wedding anniversary...or your 
birthday ... another milestone in your 
life. And think of what that candle and 
all the others mean in terms of dollars 
and cents. Think of what you've spent 
during all those years... for furniture, 
silverware, clothes, books, the paintings 
you had to have, the family gifts, jew- 
elry, the victrola and all the records. 

Yes, you spend a lot of money. But 
it’s worth it. It’s for your home, your 
family...for you. It’s the greatest “buy” 
in the world, no matter how much 
money you spend. 

Now... think of what you’ve done 
to protect that great investment. Take 
burglary insurance, for example... do 
you have it? If so, is it the right kind? 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


There are different kinds of burglary 
policies...one of which will give you 
best protection at the lowest cost. 
Ah!...but which one? There’s the rub. 
There’s the problem to be solved. 

The Man with the Plan has the answer 
...a new Employers’ Group Family 
Theft Policy that gives broader, better 
protection...a more practical policy for 
the home. 

Find out about this new burglary 
policy. Ask The Man with the Plan to 
make a free complete analysis of your 
insurance. ..so that you can see how 
easy it is to get better protection for 
your home. And make it a yearly prac- 
tice to have him bring your insurance 
up to date so that everything you own 
will always be safe, protected, secure. 


+ THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





Cynensive Figratblegiere BUT THE GREATEST “BUY” IN THE WORLD 














THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP MAN IS 


The Man with the Plan 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 














He limousine is certainly in keeping with dignity... but not with the 
plowing job. Much better if the Boss would change his clothes, get 
down to earth, and get a tractor that would really do the work. 


The Boss has some kin-executives who also abjure tractors. While 
admitting the horse-power of “the Comics” they sometimes think of 
them as an “undignified” medium. Now, seriously, is there anything 
“undignified” in good humor, high adventure, and wholesome enter- 
tainment? Is there anything “undignified” about using a tractor when 
you have a plowing job to do? 


Famous characters in The Comic Weekly, such as Jiggs & Maggie, 
Blondie, Toots & Caspar, Popeye and the Katzenjammers, depict life 
as it is. Prince Valiant rekindles the flaming, gallant days when knight- 
hood was in flower. Skippy is as real and lovable a lad as Mark Twain’s 
Huckleberry Finn. Flash Gordon’s adventures are as fascinating as 
Jules Verne, in modern dress. Walt Disney’s Donald Duck has ad- 
mirers who encompass all mankind. 


But primarily Puck-The Comic Weekly is an entertainment medium 
designed to do a MAJOR advertising job. For example: 


1... Puck has a record of results which no sales-minded executive 





The Boss has a plowing job to do 


can ignore. In 1940 one large advertiser bought eight color advertise- 
ments. In 1941 the schedule was increased to 28; and to 51 color 
advertisements in 1942. More of this advertiser’s dollars went into 
Puck in 1942 than into any other publication. 


2...Surveys show that over 80% of all adults read the Comics. 
Three national weeklies deliver 293 adult readers per dollar invested 
in half-page or larger space, but Puck-The Comic Weekly delivers 717 
adult readers per dollar invested in an average advertisement. 


3...Visibility and readership are tops because Puck accepts only a 
limited number of advertisements per issue. Space in Puck is a real 


franchise. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly, distributed to more than 6,250,000 familics 
through 15 great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast, is read by 
over 20,000,000 people—men, women and children—and blanke:s 
the great industrial areas and most prosperous markets in the U.S.A. 


To gain a real understanding of Puck’s.essential power and dignity, 
top executives—president, sales manager, and advertising managct, 
together with key men in the advertising agency—should see Pucks 
analysis of ‘" Your Customers of Tomorrow.” Puck-The Comic Weekly, 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago. 





